





London Theatre Guide Note. Shows marked * will have their first 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


performance during October 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Thurs & Sat. 5.0 
THE NAKED ISLAND 
John Neville, Fulton Mackay 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamlett, Norman Wooland, Zia Mohyeddin 


DUCHESS (Tem, 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
WAITING IN THE WINGS 
Sybil Thorndike, Marie Léhr, Lewis Casson 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scofield, Leo McKern 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 


ROSS 
Alec Guinness, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MISTER. JOHNSON 
Johnny Sekka, Cyril Raymond, Philip Bond 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs, 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 4th October 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
Commencing 11th October 
MARY STUART 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE LAST JOKE 
John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson. Anna Massey 
Robert Flemyng 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey 


tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE HAPPY HAVEN 
Commencing 13th October 
PLATONOV 
Rex Harrison 


ROYALTY (Hol. 8004) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat, 2.30 
THE VISIT 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt 
Last weeks 


tSTRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Commencing 19th October 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nigel Patrick, Maxine Audiey, Charles Heslop 


WYNDHAM’S (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
CANDIDA 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, Jeremy Spenser 


Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison. Cyril Smith 
Transferring to the Apollo on 17th October 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


TPICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Commencing 12th October 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Sioban McKenna 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues, 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BRIDES OF MARCH 
David Stoll, Diana Decker, Hugh Wakefield 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SPARRERS CAN'T SING 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
HORSES IN MIDSTREAM 
Francoise Rosay, Malcolm Keen 
WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 











Musicals 


ADELPHI (Tem, 7611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ONCE UPON A MATTRESS 
Jane Connell, Thelma Ruby, Max Wall 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs, 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charles Stapiey. James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 


Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 








LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 


Shani Wallis 
1MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Commencing 6th October 


Evs. 6.0 & 8.30 
MR. BURKE, M.P. 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 
PALACE ee. 6834) 


Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ROSE MARIE 


Stephanie Voss, David Whitfield, Ronnie Stevens 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs, 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenelia Feilding, Kenneth Williams 
Closing 15th October 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.40, Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE ART OF LIVING 
Hiram Sherman, Carole Shelley, Graham Stark 


tFORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Commencing 6th October 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins, Lionel Blair 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sat. 2.46 
‘ARS IN YOUR EYES 
Cliff Richard, Russ Conway, Joan Regan 





AT THE MERMAID 


A NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


“MR. BURKE, M.P.” 


6 and 8.30 p.m. nightly 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant over- 
looking the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 








Opera and Ballet 





tCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
Commencing 21st October 
OPERA SEASON 


+SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
Commencing Sth October 
OPERA SEASON 








LONDON fase 


(Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 


Mats. Sat. 2.40 
The yp a Star Studded 
Revue Ever Staged 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 
CLIFF RUSS JOAN 
RICHARD CONWAY ECAN 
EDMUND HOCKRIDGE DAVID KOSSOFF 











GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


Principal: GORDON THORNE. 
M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.O. 


General Curriculum Courses are designed to 
meet the needs of those wishing to become 
performers. Likewise, courses are available 
for students whose aim is to become fully 
qualified teachers of Music or Speech and 
Drama. The School is also open to those who 
require part-time tuition during the day or 
evening. 

The School Prospectus which gives full! 
details of all courses, fees, etc., may 
obtained from the Secretary. 

Students, under the direction of John 
Holgate, will give performances of ‘* The 
Confederacy,” by Sir John Vanbrugh, in the 
School Theatre on Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
November at 7.00 p.m. 

Applications for complimentary _ tickets, 
which must be accompanied by a stamped. 
addressed envelope, should be sent to the 
Secretary: 

Eric H. Day, M.A.(Cantab.), Hon.G.S.M. 














So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


Sweet or Dry 





%* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
tevcanged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Uiassical 
and M French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 


All Commmantoctions — The pogttery, 


Wellesley Road, London W.4. 
76 CHinwick, 1619 - 2363 














DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907/4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 








GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
YOUR FRIENDS 
SEE BACK COVER 
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Joan Sutherland 


‘<1 Puritani”’ 


MISS SUTHERLAND made her first appearance in Bellini’s opera “1 
uritani’’ at Glyndebourne this year, afterwards visiting the Edinburgh 
al to appear in the same réle with the Glyndebourne Opera Company. 

the forthcoming Covent Garden Opera Season (officially commencing on 
Ictober) Miss Sutherland will be seen in another Bellini opera, * La 
Sonnambula,”’ the opening production, which is also to be given for a special 
gala performance for the King and Queen of Nepal on 19th October. This is 
a new production of *‘ La Sonnambula” by Enrico Medioli with scenery and 
costumes designed by Filippo Sanjust. This is the first time that a new pro- 
duction of an opera has been given a gala premiére at the Royal Opera House. 














Another 
good 


game... have 
another Manikin 


Whenever life looks good make it perfect with a MANIKIN. You can afford 
to smoke MANIKIN cigars... they last a full 25 minutes...and everyone 
likes their mild Havana flavour. Enjoy MANLKIN any time—any day. 


Flat pocket tins: 10 for 7/2 - 15 for 10/9 
Packets of 2 for 1/5; - S for 3/7 
Every Manikin cigar is ‘Cellophane’ wrapped 


3. R. FREEMAN & SON LTD. CEST 1839) 

















Over the Footlights 


IVE productions had their first nights 

too late for review this time. They are 
Horses in Midstream starring Francoise 
Rosay and Malcolm Keen (Vaudeville); 
Lady Barker's Last Appearance, the new 
play by Hans Keuls specially written for the 
famous Dutch actor, Cruys Voorbergh, at 
the Pembroke, Croydon; The Last Joke, by 
Enid Bagnold, starring John Gielgud, Ralph 
Richardson, Anna Massey, Robert Flemying 
and Ernest Thesiger (Phoenix); Mister 
Johnson, a play by Norman Rosten based 
on the Joyce Cary novel and set in Nigeria 
on the eve of independence (Lyric Opera 
House), and The Naked Island by Russell 
Braddon (Arts). 


RROMEO AND JULIET is the latest play 

at the Old Vic. This revival is pro- 
duced by Franco Zeffirelli and stars Judi 
Dench as Juliet, John Stride as Romeo, Alec 
McCowen as Mercutio and Peggy Mount 
as the Nurse. On the 11th Romeo and 
Juliet will be joined by Mary Stuart, the 
production originally seen at the 1958 Edin- 
burgh Festival, and on this occasion Valerie 
Taylor and Gwen Watford, making their 
first appearances at the Old Vic, will take 
the réles of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart. On 6th October Mr. Burke, M.P., 
a musical play by Gerald Frow, and the a great success in “ Who's Here!” at the 
Mermaid’s first new play, will open for a Fortune Theatre, now shares top billing with Bernard 


Anna Quayle, the young comedienne who was 


9 F Cribbins and Joyce and Lionel Blair in the “ follow- 
ten-weeks’ season at the popular theatre in up” at the same theatre called “ And Another Thing 


” which opens on 6th October under the same 
management of Anna Deere Wiman and Charles Ross. 
(Portrait by Paul Tanqueray) 


Puddle Dock, and on the same evening the 
new intimate revue And Another Thing .. . 
opens at the Fortune Theatre. At the Pem- 


broke, Croydon, on the 10th, Mary Ellis 
returns to the stage in Look Homeward Angel, Ketti Fring’s adaptation of a novel by 
Thomas Wolfe. Andrew Cruickshank and Richard Pasco are also in the cast. 


Other new productions during the month are the revival of The Playboy of the Western 
World at the Piccadilly on the 12th, starring Siobhan McKenna and Donal Donnelly, and 
Platonov at the Royal Court on the 13th, starring Rex Harrison in Chekhov's first play. 
Settled Out of Court by William Saroyan and Henry Cecil comes to the Strand on the 19th. 
Nigel Patrick, Maxine Audley and Charles Heslop are the stars of the latter which is set 
in a judge’s home near London. 


MONG other interesting new plays expected in London within the next month or two 
are Chin, Chin, first play of French author Roger Billetdoux, adapted by Willis Hall, 
and starring Celia Johnson and Anthony Quayle, which will be presented by Peter 
Daubeny, and Linnit and Dunfee’s presentation of Toys in the Attic, latest play by Lillian 
Hellman, and still a big hit on Broadway, which opens at the Piccadilly on 9th November 
with Wendy Hiller, Diana Wynyard, Coral Browne and lan Bannen in the lead. Peter 
Daubeny is also presenting Zizi Jeanmaire, the French Star, in An Evening with Zizi 
Jeanmaire, at the Royalty Theatre for a three-and-a-half weeks’ season from 7th November. 


FS. 
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stage 
Mrs. 
Worthington 






Talent is no match for poor 
lighting, Mrs. Worthington. So, 
if you do put your daughter 
on the stage see that she gets 
the benefit of any doubt which 
stage lighting, well directed and 
fittings by Strand Electric can 
afford every amateur show. 
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Co. Ltd. 29 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Rose Marie ''—Victoria 
August. 
(See pages 47-49) 

“The Tiger and the Horse "—Queen's, 
24th August. 
(See also pages 21-26) 

“$Sparrers Can't Sing "Theatre 
Stratford, E., 24th August. 
(See also page 11) 
“This Property is Condemned” and ‘“ The 
Zoo Story "—Arts, 25th August. 
“The Seagull "—Old Vic. Ist September. 
(See pages 13, 14 and 17) 

Compagnie Roger Planchon—Piccadilly, 5th 
September. 

“Waiting in the Wings "—Duke of York's, 
7th September. 
(See pages 33-36) 

** Compulsion "—Pembroke, Croydon, 12th 
September. 

* Billy Liar "—Cambridge, 13th September. 

“The Happy Haven "’—Roya! Court, 14th 
September. 

“Once Upon a Mattress "—Adelphi, 20th 
September. 


Palace, 22nd 


Royal, 











QUEEN'S 
“The Tiger and the Horse” 
HE title comes from a quotation from 
Blake—“ The Tygers of wrath are wiser 
than the horses of instruction,” and Robert 
Bolt once again arouses the interest of the 
thoughtful with a play cast on heroic lines 
for all its present-day setting. His dialogue, 
though prose, carries about it the aura of 
poetry, and he develops his characters with 
a sensitive touch. 

Once again he has been fortunate in the 
casting of his play, though on occasion 
Michael Redgrave failed to suggest the hid- 
den depth behind Jack Dean’s aloofness, but 
more than made amends in the brilliant last 
scene. 

Set against the unchanging stability and 
agelessness of an ancient University, the 
psychological troubles of Mr. Bolt’s charac- 
ters have added point, particularly in the 
case of Gwendoline Dean, the pivot of the 
play, magnificently portrayed by Catherine 
Lacey. During the course of the play we 
are to see the sickness of mind creep upon 
her, the final breakdown and, in the last 
scene, the pointers to recovery (without 
benefit of psychiatrist!), and Miss Lacey 
encompasses all this with absolute convic- 
tion. Splendid too is the acting of Vanessa 
Redgrave as Stella, the idealistic daughter 
who refuses to marry the father of her baby 
because she feels he does not really love 
her. 

Alan Dobie plays the réle of this young 
man, Louis Flax, a Research Fellow of the 


College, who is also interested in nuclear 
disarmament and is canvassing signatures 
for the petition which plays a crucial part 
in Gwendoline Dean’s mental collapse. 
Jennifer Wright gives a clever study of Mary 
Dean, the elder daughter and a complete 
contrast to Stella. Mary, glamorous and 
sophisticated, is in hot pursuit of the highest 
rank at the local Royal Air Force station, 
and obviously lives on the surface of things. 
The company is completed by Kynaston 
Reeves as Sir Hugo Slate, the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, who is pre- 
sented as just a trifle too professional in his 
outlook on life. F.S. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. 
**Sparrers Can’t Sing” 
IFE in Soho, life in the Portobello Road, 
and now life in Stepney, on the first 
warm Friday of the year. The new author 
is Stephen Lewis, once in the building trade 
and an ex-electrician’s mate, now turned 
actor under the name of Stephen Cato. 

The play is of the “slice of life” type, 
staged in a most realistic street set (one 
might almost be in one of the little roads 
behind the theatre) designed by John Bury. 
There is practically no plot at all but the 
play, though it is rather overlong, has 
vitality, is often extremely funny and the 
author creates his characters with a touching 
tenderness and yes, a deep nostalgia. 

Joan Littlewood has again directed with 
her usual flair for atmosphere and her actors 
provide some telling and warm-hearted per- 
formances. Especially good was Amelia 
Bayntun as Granny Miggs who has a toffee- 
apple stall and problems which include an 
adopted son just out of prison, where he 
has been serving a sentence for all but 
murdering his wife. The greatest compli- 
ment one can give her is that one felt she 
had just walked on to the stage from one 
of the back streets. The author too was 
excellent as old Hearthstone Harry and his 
patter with Sid (Roy Kinnear), another 
down and out, provided some of the most 
telling humour. It was a finely observed 
study and true in every detail. Bob Grant 
had some hilarious moments trying to help 
a neighbour move an old brass bedstead, 
and Barbara Ferris was charming as his 
daughter whose tight skirts and brassy 
appearance belied a sweet and conventional 
nature. L.M. 











ARTS 
“This Property is Condemned” 
“The Zoo Story” 

HE first-mentioned, by Tennessee Wil- 

liams, is nothing but a curtain raiser 
and a vehicle for the virtuosity of Marcia 
Stillman, who gives an arresting perform- 
ance as the adolescent girl, neglected and in 
moral danger, who romanticises with a 
schoolboy on a_ railroad embankment. 
Willie, as the girl is called, is a youthful 
edition of the typical woman of later plays 
by the author, and as such the piece had 
academic interest. 

The Zoo Story, by Edward Albee, was 
another two-character play, grimly fascina- 
ting in its gruesome development as it tells 
how Jerry, a loquacious would-be suicide, 
sets about forcing Peter, a circumspect, con- 
ventional publisher’s assistant, into striking 
the fatal blow. They meet in Central Park on 
a Sunday afternoon when Peter is enjoying 
his weekly harmless recreation of sitting on 
a park bench for an afternoon’s reading. 
Jerry, who bears about him the evidence of 
his unconventional life, has trouble in break- 
ing through Peter’s natural reserve, but he 
does, and in the end his destroyer-to-be is 
fascinated by the other man, in spite of 
himself. Kenneth Haigh as Jerry carried 
the burden of the dialogue and succeeded 
in building up the character of this desper- 
ate young man and a picture of the life he 
has been leading with complete conviction, 
but this is not to say that Peter Sallis as the 
man on the bench counted for nothing. It 
was equally fascinating to watch Mr. Sallis’s 
reactions as the incredible story unfolded. 
The Tennessee Williams play was directed 
by Donald Howarth and The Zoo Story by 
Henry Kaplan. Two most effective sets 
were provided by Stephen Doncaster, and 
the lighting was by Richard Pilbrow. FS. 





Compagnie 
Roger Planchon 


A scene from ‘“ The 
Three Musketeers,”’ the 
play presented by Roger 
Planchon for his three- 
weeks season at the 
Piccadilly Theatre. The 
company, of course, 
also appeared at this 
year’s Edinburgh Festi- 
val during the second 
week, and “ The Three 
Masketeers ** — a bur- 
lesque of the famous 
novel—was chosen from 
their repertory for their 
first London appearance. 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


PICCADILLY 


‘*The Three Musketeers” 

HAT has happened to the Dumas 

Society formed in London three years 
ago? One would like to know their reaction 
to the free adaptation of Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires which the Roger Planchon com- 
pany have chosen from their repertoire to 
bring to Edinburgh and London. 

On a raised platform within a red sur- 
round, in costumes grey, olive and cinna- 
mon, the company gave a pan-faced bur- 
lesque of Dumas’ romantic story. It was 
very funny, of course, but long and elabor- 
ate for a joke. Was nothing new available 
for this young and gifted company? Dumas 
served them very well, however. Perhaps 
because his book is itself still readable. 
One would not care to see an English 
company attempt the same sort of thing 
with The Last of the Barons, or even 
Esmond. 

Chinese stage usages were employed to 
expedite the action and enhance the humour 
but the most enjoyable feature to a London 
audience was probably the Gallic grace 
which informed speech and action in every 
scene, however ridiculous. H.G.M. 


DUKE OF YORK'S 
**Waiting in the Wings’’ 
OEL COWARD'S new play is rather a 
disappointment, especially when looked 
at in the light of his previous achievements. 
but no doubt the play will find large and 
enthusiastic audiences if only for the reason 
that it is written by Coward and deals with 
aged actresses living out their retirement in 
a home. The British public always enjoys 


watching actresses playing actresses and 
when the cast list has such names as Edith 
Day, Maidie Andrews, Norah Blaney, Mary 
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Clare, Una Venning, as well as Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Marie Léhr to conjure with, the 
appeal is very strong, and full of nostalgic 
memories. 

Nothing much happens in “ The Wings.” 
A newcomer arrives; an elderly actress 
loses her mind, sets fire to the home and is 
taken off to a mental home, and an old Irish 
battleaxe dies dancing a jig on Christmas 
Day. The dialogue, which is full of theatre 
talk and catty quips, occasionally goes 
deeper into the bitterness and regrets of old 
age and the now empty and dreary lives 
of one-time theatre “darlings,” but not 
nearly deep enough. There is material here 
for a much more serious and unsuperficial 
play. 

In the acting there is much to admire. 
Nora Nicholson’s gentle and touching mad- 
ness; Maidie Andrews and Norah Blaney 
as two musical comedy stars playing and 
singing the old songs; Marie Lohr as the 
proud and grudge-bearing Maud Davenport 
and Una Venning (who has some of Mr. 
Coward's best lines) as the acid and tough 
Cora Clarke. But it is the memory of Sybil 
Thorndike that lingers pleasurably on. She 
gives, as the newcomer, Lotta Bainbridge, 
one of her finest performances. Every 
emotion from initial apprehension to final 
resignation are wonderfully expressed on 
her fine face and in her beautiful voice, and 
it is the truth of her portrayal which gives 
the play its moments of greater depth. 

L.M. 

PEMBROKE THEATRE, Croydon 
“Compulsion” 

HIS play, which was given its English 

premiére on 12th September, poses the 
question, what makes a criminal? and sup- 
plies some of the answers we are accus- 
tomed to expect. Artie Strauss, at nine 
years of age, was emotionally disturbed 
by the birth of a baby brother, whom he 
wished dead.  Intellectually brilliant, he 
grew up to regard himself as superior to the 
rest of mankind. He exercised an unhealthy 
fascination over another brilliant student, 
Judd Steiner, whose mother had wanted a 
girl. The two came from wealthy homes. 
In early manhood they had tasted everything 
but the thrill of murder. Was that to be 
denied them? 

The release of one of the Loeb-Leopold 
murderers, the other having died in prison, 
makes this play topical and probably many 
people will wish to see it. The author, 
Meyer Levin, has adapted it to meet the 
moment from his novel on the subject. 


Patrick Hamilton’s Rope, in 1929, had a 
similar theme but at this time there was less 
stress on psychiatry. 

The play was given swift and biting pro- 
duction “in the round” under the control 
of Glen Farmer and Clement Scott-Gilbert. 
Barry Warren was very intense as the prime 
mover, Artie, and Derek Smee was impres- 
sive when, in the character of Judd, he pre- 
sented the Nietzchean intellectual’s approach 
to the exercise of the will. David Chivers 
gave a good account of the psychiatrist’s 
pure concern with human behaviour and 
disregard of moral labels. The Defence 
Attorney’s fine-spun pleadings were ener- 
getically made by Edward Rees and the 
more prosaic attitude of the Prosecuting 
Attorney was upheld by Robert Henderson. 

H.G.M. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Billy Liar 
A scene from the new play by Keith Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall which opened at the Cambridge on 30th 
September. Albert Finney is seen im the title réle, 
as the boy who is unable to tell the truth, with George 
A. Cooper as his father and Mona Washbourne as his 
mother. 


(Picture by Lewis Morley) 








CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 


“Billy Liar’ 

IS comedy by Keith Waterhouse and 

Willis Hall, adapted from the former's 
novel of the same name, presents a day in 
the life of a fantast. Billy Fisher, an only 
child just under age, is idle, untruthful, 
slothful and dishonest. Even his mother 
acknowledges all this and his father regards 
him with disgust. He is good for nothing 
and a fairly common type. If he were pre- 
sented true to life, in his Northern urban 
background, the play would be depressing. 
But the theatre is more than life and Albert 
Finney brings Chaplinesque humour and 
charm to the part of Billy Fisher. Alone, 
to himself (and, of course, to the audience) 
Mr. Finney mimes his fantasies. He mimes 
well. They are harmless, amusing and rather 
delightful fantasies for the most part and 
they call forth laughter from a grateful 
audience. 

Fisher Senior cannot speak without using 
the British adjective. This is tiresome in 
actuality but from George A. Cooper the 
word explodes comically and even repeti- 
tion seems to add to its humour. The play 


was type cast but Mona Washbourne made 
Billy’s mother a slightly superior but simple 
woman devoted to her home. Ethel Griffies, 
as Grandma, displayed the oddities of old 


age with discretion. Billy’s love life in- 
volves three girls; Barbara, placid and con- 
ventional; Rita, crude and raucous; and Liz, 
enigmatic and adventurous, Ann Beach was 
a cosy Barbara and Juliet Cooke brought 
Rita to violent life, but Jennifer Jayne was 
not what the author’s dialogue had led 
listeners to expect, but a tamely respectable 
young lady speaking the lines to oblige. 
Otherwise, Lindsay Anderson’s direction 
succeeded admirably and Alan Tagg’s set 
fixed the milieu. H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 
‘*The Happy Haven” 
AVING dealt with the anti-war theme 
in Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance John 
Arden now tackles the problems of old age 
in a fantasticated play in which the charac- 
ters representing old age act in masks. “The 
Happy Haven” is an old people’s home 
where the medical superintendent, a super- 
ficial, loquacious young man with adolescent 
reactions, has discovered an elixir of life 
which will make his patients young again. 
He tries it out on the dog, with excellent 
results, but the five guinea p.gs chosen for 
the human experiment suddenly and un- 





expectedly reveal wisdom enough to avoid 
the renewal of youth which, after the first 
flush of enthusiasm, they see will only bring 
them disaster. So they turn the tables on 
Dr. Copperthwaite in the last scene. 

Mr. Arden spends far too much time in 
establishing the on-the-whole unpleasant 
characters of the old people, and the 
doctor’s unworthy traits were so exaggerated 
as to make him totally unsuited for the job 
he was holding, professionally speaking. But 
the actors certainly made the most of their 
material and there were excellent perform- 
ances from Susan Engel, Rachel Roberts, 
Barrie Ingham, Nicholas Selby and Frank 
Finlay as the old people and from Peter 
Bowles as the effervescent doctor who, 
phoney cockney accent notwithstanding, 
managed to hold the attention as he haran- 
gued the audience. F.S. 


ADELPHI 
“Once upon a Mattress” 


HIS slender American musical might 

conceivably fill the bill for a Christmas 
season but seemed painfully inadequate 
when presented during September, at a time 
when there seemed no possible excuse for 
burlesquing an old fairy tale and embellish- 
ing it with tasteless additions. 


With book by Jay Thompson, Marshall 
Barer and Dean Fuller, and music by Mary 
Rodgers with lyrics by Marshall Barer, 
Once Upon a Mattress is a version of the 
Princess and the Pea, which tells of a Queen’s 
half-hearted search for a Princess for her 
son and how Princess Winnifred, who pos- 
sesses no visible attributes of a princess, 
wins the day. There is a_ sub-plot, 
rather tasteless, concerning Sir Harry and 
Lady Larken, and for the rest the doubtful 
humour is supplied by the Minstrel, the 
Jester and the dumb King with a roving eye, 
New to London is Jane Connell, an Ameri- 
can comedienne who has her moments as 
the boisterous Princess Winnifred. Thelma 
Ruby dominated the scene as the wicked 
Queen, but Max Wall seemed ill at ease as 
the Jester and Milo O’Shea as the King was 
inclined to hold up the action with his none- 
too-efficient miming. There were lively 
performances from Peter Grant as_ the 
Minstrel and from Patricia Lambert as Lady 
Larken. 

It would appear that the American pro- 
duction was faithfully copied in Jerome 
Whyte’s production based on the original 
American show directed by George Abbott. 

FS. 























Above: Amelia Bayntun as 
Granny Miggs and Barbara 
Ferris as Nellie Jug, her 
granddaughter. Above right: 
Hearthstone Harry (Stephen 
Cato), a down-and- out 
pedlar, is the envy of his 
friend, Sid (Roy Kinnear), 
because he owns a room. 


Right: Bob Grant as Fred 
Jug and Fanny Carby as his 
our, Lily Dolly. Lily 

ng to persuade Fred 

ome and move an old 


bedstead for her 


“Sparrers Can’t Sing” 


Seo from the play by Stephen Lewis presented by Theatre 
Workshop at Stratford, E.15, where it will run until Sth 


Pictures by November before coming to the West End. On 3rd October the 
Jeff Vickers play goes for a flying visit to the East Berlin Festival, returning 
on the 6th. 
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UDITH ANDERSON, in the whole of 
her forty-five years on the stage, has 

only played twice in London and on both 
occasions in Old Vic productions. The first 
time was in 1937, when she played Lady 
Macbeth opposite Laurence Olivier, and 
now she has been at the same theatre as 
Mme, Arkadin in John Fernald’s produc- 
tion of The Seagull by Chekhov. 

Dame Judith’s career is unique, for though 
she was born in Adelaide, it is in America 
that she has spent most of her life and where 
she has won such distinction as a dramatic 
actress. 

She was a mere slip of a fifteen-year-old 
girl when she made her first appearance in 
Sydney, as Stephanie in A Royal Divorce, 
that famous play about Napoleon and Jose- 
phine which was so popular in this country 
before the First World War. In Australia 
it was played by Julius Knight’s Company. 
Mr. Knight was a Scots actor, who was the 
romantic idol of Australia in those days, 
playing in Monsieur Beaucaire, The Sign 
of the Cross, David Garrick and The Three 
Musketeers. 

Young Judith Anderson was the ingénue 
on many of his farewell tours, which gave 
her a splendid chance to get the feel of the 
boards, long before she reached full woman- 
hood. Even then, she realised it would be 





Whispers from 
the Wings _,, 


Looker-on 


Left: Dame Judith Anderson as she 
appeared as Madame Arkadin in “The 
Seagull,” the opening production of 
the Old Vic Season, previously seen 
at this year’s Edinburgh Festival. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


necessary to leave Australia if she wanted 
to make real headway as an actress. 

In those days, star parts were played by 
artists imported from Britain or America. 
Australian actresses cut no ice in their own 
country, so she began to think seriously 
about going abroad. 

She happened to be touring) with an 
American company, who suggested she 
should go back home with them to God’s 
Own Country. She liked the idea and her 
mother was prepared to go with her. 

That is how Miss Anderson first reached 
America and secured her first engagement 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre in a stock 
company, where she played a different part 
every week, provided her own wardrobe and 
spent best part of the night learning her 
lines in bed. Mother and daughter fondly 
imagined New York would only be a step- 
ping-stone to London, but yet another nine- 
teen years were to elapse before Miss 
Judith’s Old Vic début. At least she was 
an already-established star by the time she 
arrived. 

Australia paid her the greatest possible 
compliment by inviting her back to Sydney 
to open their Elizabethan Theatre in what 
is generally considered her greatest réle 
Medea in the Robinson Jeffers version of 
the Euripides tragedy—a version that was 
specially written for Dame Judith and 
dedicated to her. 

It has a special place in her affections, 
apart from having brought her international 
acclaim, since she played it at the Paris 
International Theatre Festival and in 
Berlin. Both cities provided her with an 
unforgettable experience. In Paris she 
played at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt and 
was allowed to use the Divine Sarah’s dres- 
sing-room, which remains more or less as 
she left it, in all its Second Empire glory. 

(Continued on page 15) 





























Above: The opening scene of 
the play. Madame Arkadin in- 
terrupts her son’s play with a 
loud aside to Trigorin. L to R: 
Shamrayev, manager of Sorin’s 
estate (Gerald James), Polina, his 
wife (Sylvia Coleridge), Dr, Dorn 
(Ralph Michael), Nina (Ann 
Bell), Konstantin, Madame Arka- 
din’s son (Tom _ Courtenay), 
Masha, Polina’s daughter 
(Georgine Anderson), Medvedy- 
enko (Derek Smith), Irina Arka- 
din (Judith Anderson) Trigorin 
(Tony Britton) and Sorin, Irina’s 
brother (Cyril Luckham). Right: 
Irina introduces Nina to her 
novelist lover, Boris Trigorin. 


“The 
Seagull”” 


@ SCENES from John Fer- 

nald’s production with scen- 
ery by Paul Mayo and costumes 
by Beatrice Dawson, which 
opened at the Old Vic on Ist 
September after being seen at 
the Edinburgh Festival. A re- 
view of Chekhov's play appears 

on page 17. 


A moment from Act IV, two 
years later. Konstantin has met 
with some success as a writer 
but is disturbed when he learns 
that Nina, who had run off with 
Trigorin, is back in the village. 
Masha, who is stil! in love with 
him, is now married to the 
schoolmaster, Medvedyenko. 








Right: Dr. Dorn refuses to give his patient 
Sorin any medicine, much to the old man’s 
annoyance. Below: The moving scene te- 
tween Konstantin and Nina. Nina, who has 
been deserted by Trigorin and has lost the 
child she bore him, is now an actress and 
comes to see Konstantin before leaving for 
another engagement. Konstantin still loves 
her passionately and begs her to remain with 
him. But Nina will not listen and on learn- 
ing that Trigorin is in the house leaves 
hurriedly. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 








Below: The . dramatic 
moment near the end of 
the play. A shot is heard 
and Dorn returns to tell 
Trigorin that Konstantin 
has shot himself. Trigorin 
is left with the painful task 


of telling Irina. 




















Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

In Berlin, as she left the theatre, a group of 
admirers, who could not express the appre- 
ciation in English, rushed forward and spread 
a carpet of rose petals from the stage door 
to her waiting car. It remains the most 
touching compliment ever paid her. She, 
too, was lost for words. 

Australia wants to honour her again and 
has invited her to appear at the second 
Adelaide Festival of the Arts, to be held in 
1962. She will enjoy going back to her 
home-town and is toying with the idea of 
appearing in a one-woman show. She 
might choose a condensed version of 
Medea, some purple patches of Shakespeare, 
possibly Olga’s speech from the last act of 
Chekhov's Three Sisters or even one of 


Millamant’s scenes from The Way of the 
World. 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theetrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 


She has one fear about such a programme 
—and that is her shyness. She maintains 
she has no talent for talking to audiences as 
herself. She likes the protection of make- 
up and the proscenium arch, which means 
she would probably seek the aid of a com- 
pére to link the scenes of her one-woman 
theatre together. 

Lady Macbeth is still a great force in her 
life. She has just finished a film version of 
the play and Maurice Evans hopes she will 
play the part on the stage just once more, 
to his own Macbeth and it is quite likely 
they will be seen together in Australia, as 
soon as their respective commitments permit. 

If Dame Judith has a regret, it is that 
she did not play Shaw’s Saint Joan, which 
she regards as possibly the greatest part 
created for an actress within living memory. 
By way of compensation, she hopes to re- 
vive Schiller’s Mary Stuart one of these 
days. As she considers both the leading 
parts magnificent, it is her intention to alter- 
nate them. She will play Queen Elizabeth 
one night and Mary, Queen of Scots the 
next. 

She could not better practise her own 
philosophy as an actress, which is to get a 
play, fall in love with it and do it! * 
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Two scenes from “ The 
Wallace,” which was speci- 
ally written by Sydney 
Goodsir Smith for the 
Assembly Halli for this 
year’s Edinburgh Festival. 
Captives in chains 


and 
‘uthbertson as 
Wallace (centre). Edward 1 
(Clive Morton) is seen left 
background. 


EATHER in Edinburgh for the first 

week of the City’s fourteenth Internation- 
al Festival was no better than elsewhere and 
on one night at the Tattoo thousands fled 
before the deluge. There were, however. 
some glorious interludes of sunshine and 
one or two fine nights. In any case, six 
“celebrity talks” and twelve dramatic per- 
formances left little time for exposure to 
weather. 

The Assembly Hall’s open stage produc- 
tion is regarded as the chief dramatic event. 
This year’s offering was The Wallace, 
specially written for the occasion by Sydney 
Goodsir Smith. Described as “A triumph 
in Five Acts,” it relates with many har- 
angues in dialect the career of one of the 
foremost of Scotland’s heroes from his early 
defiance of English power, prompted by 
private vengeance, to his betrayal and trial 
at Westminster. Two chroniclers in modern 
dress introduced each act and burlesqued 
the views proper North and South of the 
Border. At least, the English chronicler 
was burlesqued. The Scot spoke his mother 
tongue so well that English ears could only 
presume burlesque. Most of the language 
to them was foreign. 

It would be uncomfortable to set forth 
all the instances capable of modern parallel 
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in this story of Wallace’s fight for his 
country’s freedom. The Scottish lords came 
out badly too, entirely selfish and too 
jealous of their rank to give full support to 
a leader who was only a younger son of a 
knight. Worst of all appeared the old 
King of England, Edward I, a monster of 
cruelty. Wallace appeared as a boy’s hero, 
excellent in physique, courage and patriot- 
ism. The part was well cast. Iain Cuth- 
bertson had all the requirements. His re- 
sonant voice was expressive of heroism in 
all moods and seemed not to tire. Clive 
Morton maintained the authority of the 
King of England, threatening underlings and 
foes alike with ruthless manner and rasping 
voice. Robert James portrayed the dastard- 
ly Menteith. At the beginning of the play 
and again after the interval, Wallace was 
shown in the réle of a lover, but the female 
parts, though important to the plot, were 
limited in length. Rona Anderson, Mairhi 
Russell and Amanda Walker fulfilled the 
demands upon them for passionate acting. 
Peter Potter directed the play against a red 
back-cloth, spreading his scenes over the 
platform stage so as to create dramatic 
pictures. 

On the first night, after prolonged 
applause, shouts for “ Author” met with 

















































no response. On the second night, Scottish 
Nationalists attempted a demonstration. 
Study of Wallace and his times provides 
poor pretext for “ Nationalism.” Baliol and 
Bruce and most of the Scottish nobles were 
of Norman descent and Edward I of Eng- 
land had a Scotch strain in his ancestry. 
Chekhov having succeeded Ibsen as prime 
exemplar of the modern theatre, a produc- 
tion of one of his plays becomes automa- 
tically the most important of the Festival. 
Appropriately, the performance ranked first 
in the first week's dramatic achievements. 
Making their ninth visit to the Festival, The 
Old Vic Company presented The Seagull in 
celebration of Chekhov's centenary. It is a 
play which gives more pleasure in every 
showing and in this production, directed by 
John Fernald, every situation was revealed 
with delicate understanding. Nothing was 
obviously stressed but not a line or a pause 
was wasted. Four or five of Mr. Fernald’s 
former students are in the cast and their 
familiarity with his method with Chekhov 
resulted in smooth playing yet poignantly 
real revelation of character. The play is 
full of people in love yet it is bare of 
romantic sentiment. Five characters suffer 
hopeless love for five who cannot return 
it. Only the ageing actress, Irina Arkadin, 
exacts some return from her captive, the 
The whole of the small, 


novelist Trigorin. 
isolated community is criss-crossed in love, 


and the youngest take it hardest. Konstan- 
tin, the actress’s son, living without money 
on his impoverished uncle’s estate and 
denied an allowance by his mother, has the 
‘stuff of an avant garde writer in him. He 
loves Nina, the daughter of a neighbouring 
land-owner, but she loses her heart to the 
actress’s captive lover. In this production, 
the story of Nina and Trigorin emerged as 
the principal theme. In Act II, the common- 
place situation of a young girl infatuated 
by an older man was made radiant and 
touching by the acting of Ann Bell as Nina 
and Tony Britton as Trigorin. The reality 
of these people was convincing and the 
poetry of their situation was keenly felt. 
A year ago, Miss Bell seemed rather sub- 
merged in the part of Nina. At the Lyceum, 
she filled it completely. Act III was Tri- 
gorin’s, but the last Act was Nina’s. 

The hard shell of Madame Arkadin was 


Above right: Joe Greig as Romulus (centre) with Lan 

Trigger and Roy Boutcher as Grooms of the Chamber, 

im the ay Citizens’ Theatre's British premiére of 

Frederick D » toed Great.” Right: 

L to R, Peter Cook, Alan Bennett, and Jonathan 

Miller, with Dudley Moore (front) in “ Beyond the 
Fringe,” also reviewed in this article. 





well suggested by Judith Anderson. Tom 
Courtenay, a somewhat uncouth Konstantin, 
depicted tellingly the young man’s wretched- 
ness. The agonies of Youth were thrown 
into relief by the plausible behaviour of all 
the other characters in a most satisfactory 
cast. Paul Mayo’s scenery and Beatrice 
Dawson’s costumes were admirable. The 
production went from Edinburgh to the Old 
Vic. 

At the Gate Theatre, the British premiére 
of Romulus the Great, by Friedrich Diirren- 
matt, was presented by The Glasgow 
Citzens’ Theatre. Described as an “ Un- 








Scene 3, of “I 


icola Filacuridi and Joan 
centre, as Lord Arthur Talbot and Elvira. Extreme 
left, Monica Sinclair as the Queen and, left centre, 
John Kentish as Sir Bruno Robertson. Right: Geraint 
Evans as Sir John in the brillian Glyndebourne produ- 
tion of Verdi's “ Falstaff.” 
















historical Historical Comedy,” the play is 
an early Diirrenmatt and seemed like a late 
Shaw. It contains profundity and triviality 
which refuse to mix. The Emperor Romulus, 
forseeing the fall of the Empire to be 
imminent, behaves accordingly and appears 
trivial. The profundity should be provided 
for in production and the triviality left to 
second place or to chance. Here triviality 
was given prominence by casting a comic 
artist for the Emperor, with the result that 
in his serious moments he was unbelievabk. 
Joe Greig was an entertaining Romulus and 
served well under Callum Mill’s direction. 
On the serious side, Hugh Sullivan impressed 
by his performance as a returned Roman 
who had suffered torture in captivity at the 
hands of the Germans. This was a fort- 
nightly Rep. production and, on that level, 
it was quite good. The theme was well 
treated by Cavafy before 1911 in his best 
poem to be translated into English, 
“ Waiting for the Barbarians.” 

Glyndebourne Festival Opera, after an 
absence of four years, were warmly wel- 
comed. They opened with Verdi’s Falstaff, 
which was a tremendous success under the 
conducting of Vittorio Gui. Geraint Evans 
gave a gleaming presence as well as an ex- 
cellent voice to Sir John. Osbert Lancaster's 
sets for the Garter Inn and Ford’s manor 
were very agreeable but the evening scenery 
was rather dismal. 

More of a rarity was / Puritani, Bellini’s 
last opera, a seriously silly melodrama, in 
which true love is checked but is finally 
allowed to have its way. It was most 
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pleasurable to be borne along on Bellini’s 
melody, always knowing where it was 
taking one. As in Norma, voices of unusual 
ability are required, and Joan Sutherland’s 
soared admirably as the Puritan maid, with 
Nicola Filacuridi in pursuit as her fav- 
oured Royalist lover and Ernest Blanc 
in a lower register as her rejected Puritan 
suitor. All kept above the orchestra, in the 
control of Vittorio Gui. 

The Royal Ballet occupied the Empire 
Theatre for the first week of the festival. 
Perhaps their most popular and most im- 
portant offering was their revival of the 
original production of Petrushka, revived 
by Serge Grigoriey and Liubov Tcher- 
nicheva. Alexander Grant, limp as the life- 
less puppet, in animation revealed eloquent- 
ly its sadness, wild despair and prostrate 
grief. Petrushka has to be memorable and 
this Petrushka was. 
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For the second time, the Festival Society 
presented a Late Night Revue at the 
Lyceum. The entertainment was signifi- 
cantly entitled Beyond the Fringe, which it 
certainly was. In it, Jonathan Miller and 
Peter Cook, from Cambridge, and Alan 
Bennett and Dudley Moore, from Oxford, 
worked non-stop without scenery for 90 
minutes. On a basic script, they improvised 
brilliantly and their infectious humour 
ranged from political, social and academic 
satire to pure absurdity, and every item was 
howlingly funny. They provide, alas, short- 
lived and fleeting happiness because the 
show cannot go on. Mr. Bennett is a his- 
torian pining to get back to the time of 
Malory and the Paston Letters, whilst Mr. 
Miller is determined to be a doctor. 

The Fringe grows longer and tattier. It 
is well organised with its own Club offering 
agreeable and inexpensive amenities. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Stage Company 
made a really notable contribution with a 
platform production of Schiller’s Wallen- 
Stein in a new translation by Francis Hope. 
Schiller shows Wallenstein just before his 
tragic end, surrounded by generals who put 
their loyalty to him before their duty to 
their Emperor. Wallenstein himself, as 
ambitious as powerful, is too big for loyalty. 
His character and intentions are gradually 
disclosed. He is planning a switch, like 
Coriolanus. His various generals have to 
be involved in devious ways. This takes 
time—three hours, in fact. And humour is 
far from Schiller. But the company, with 
military bearing, good diction and imagina- 
tive force, held their audience captive and 
admiring. Peter Holmes was a powerful 
Wallenstein who put us on terms with a 
big name from the past. His generals were 




















Right: A_ colourful scene from 
“ Petrushka *’ which was presented 
by the Royal Ballet in their reper- 
toire at the Edinburgh Festival this 
year. It has been stated by John 
Reid, the Festival administrative 
director, that 1960 has been a very 
successful year, with box office 
takings exceeding last year’s. Lord 
Harewood, the new Director, is 
already busy with plans for 1961. 
The Festival's poster for next year 
has been designed by Jean Cocteau, 
it is announced, and presented by 
the artist as a gilt to the Festival 

ty. 
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well taken, especially by Phillipe Lejour, 
David Webster, Keith Dawson and Stephen 
Cockburn. Kenneth Loach directed. 

Oxford Theatre Group also did pioneer 
work, putting on a new play, Vasco, by 
Georges Schehade, but their late night revue, 
Never too late, was the kind of young 
people’s holiday concert-party that has to 
be approached in a mood of indulgence. 
Keith Norman, more gifted and more 
thorough in his work than the rest, had a 
good number mimicking art dealers and 
their ways of turning away unknown artists. 

Aberdeen University Mermaid Dramatic 
Societies revived Look Back in Anger by 
John Osborne. The characters were well 
re-created imaginatively but the players 
lacked technique, especially Jimmy. Their 
lack of professionalism made them real but 
from the same cause much of what they 
said was blurred. 

After this festival, his fifth, Mr, Robert 
Ponsonby, the Artistic Director, will depart 
for Bermuda to devise pleasures fit for 
Xanadu to attract travellers’ cheques. It is 
14 years since the festival was established 
and its early impetus needs stimulating. A 
new goal is being provided by a plan for a 
new opera house. This would certainly 
supply a long-felt want at festival time but 
what of the rest of the year? Until recently 
there was talk of a National Theatre for 
Scotland but Edinburgh and Glasgow were 
divided on the question of siting. Building 
an Opera House would meet the Theatre’s 
need. The City seems to be committed to 
a new Opera House and that fact, one would 
surmise, inclined the Earl of Harewood to 
undertake artistic direction of next year’s 
festival, although the building can hardly 
be ready by then. * 





















—that is no problem! 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
They have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, ; 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh pe SS 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. y 
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You can feel them doing you good. 
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Dean: As far as that goes, this is something that could happen to any father’s daughter. 


I'm not really involved. 
They won't hold it against me. You'll be—my misfortune. 


Vanessa Redgrave as Stella and Michael Redgrave as Jack Dean in a scene from Act Il, 
which takes place in the garden of the Deans’ residence in the University precincts. 


“The Tiger and the Horse’”’ 


OBERT BOLT, who will be remembered 
for his very successful play “Flowering 
Cherry ”—his first West End production, is 
now much in the public eye as the author 
of two outstanding plays in adjoining 
theatres in Shaftesbury Avenue. “A Man 
for All Seasons” at the Globe and “ The 
Tiger and the Horse” at the Queen’s more 


than confirm the great promise of his first 
work, and mark him down as one of our 
most significant dramatisis. “The Tiger 
and the Horse” is presented by H. M. 
Tennent Ltd. and Frith Banbury Ltd. The 
play is directed by Frith Banbury with set- 
tings designed by Sam Lock, and the first 
performance was on 24th August. 








Louis: Have a bit of 
courage, darling, com- 
mit yourself, 


The opening scene 
in the _  Master’s 
study. Stella, young 
and unsophisticated, 
has become infatu- 
ated with Louis 
Flax, a Research 
Fellow of the Col- 
lege, who has been 
trying to persuade 
her—so far in vain 
—to go away with 
him for a week-end. 
(Alan Dobie as 
Louis). 


Pictures by 


Angus McBean 


Gwendoline: He was a 
hunchback 


Jack Dean's wife, 
Gwendol.ne (Cather- 
ine Lacey) takes a 
close look at one of 
the figures in the 
priceless painting 
on the wall of her 
husband’s study. 
With her is Sir 
Hugo Slate (Kynas- 
ton Reeves), Vice- 
Chancellor of the 
University. 





mn : It is a book. Oh, 

its a— 
Mary: "s a visitors’ 

book. 
The girls greet their 
father on his birth- 
day, and Stella’s 
present is a volume 
of Louis’ poems 
somewhat modern 
for Jack Dean’s 
taste! Mary (Jenni- 
fer Wright) gives 
her father a hand- 
some visitors’ book 
in honour of his new 
appointment as Vice- 

Chancellor. 


Stella: I could use a bit 
of help, Mary. 

Mary: I've told you 
Don’t do it. 

Stella: Why not? I—I 
think you're right; but 
why? 

Mary, intent of 

making a good mar- 

riage herself, and far 
more _ sophisticated 
than her younger 
sister, looks upon 

Stella’s infatuation 

for Louis as a piece 


of folly. Stella asks 

her advice about the 

week-end Louis has 
proposed. 


Dean: What! 
Gwendoline: 1 thought 
you would like a kiss. 
Dean__irepels__shis 
wife’s show of affec- 
tion with embarras- 
sed coldness. Gwen- 
doline has just given 
him his birthday 
present. She is ob- 
viously in a_ very 
nervous state, and 
has become absent- 
minded and restless, 
and no longer finds 
pleasure in her hob- 
by of gardening. 














I should Icke you to. 


Dean: Gwendoline, this is nonsense! Sign it. Yes, yes, sign it 
Gwendoline: He is always so—just. 

Louis, viewed by Dean and Sir Hugo as something of a left-wing agitator, has been collecting 
signatures for a petition for nuclear disarmament. Sir Hugo thinks it would prejudice Jack 
Dean’s future post if his family were involved in the petition. But Dean, though apparently 
having no feeling himself on the subject, insists that Gwendoline should sign if she wants to. 
After hesitating a little Gwendoline refuses. In the scenes below, several months later, Stella 
is in the garden with her father. Years before Dean had made something of a name for 
himself as astronomer, and Stella has inherited her father’s interest. But on this particular 
evening she tells him she is expecting a baby—she had succumbed to Louis. Her father 
withdraws into his usual aloofness after showing fatherly love and concern for a brief moment. 


Stella: Louis says you're afraid of dying Dean: I'm not involved. . . 


. I'm extremely distressed on 
Dean: Louis’s a fool. Don't you know that yet! your behalf, my dear. 


But I am not involved. 
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Stella: People fall for different things. Mary 
falls for success Nothing wrong with that 
it's very healthy. And in the Air Force 
you can tell exactly how successful a man 
is by counting the rings on his sleeve. 


The opening scene of Act III, the 
following summer, in Stella’s flat on 
the edge of the town, where she is 
living alone with her baby, having re- 
fused to marry Louis. Her father 
visits her often and is devoted to his 
grandchild. 


Stella: What are you doing? 
Louis: 1 told you; it’s a poem. I want you 
to read it. 


Louis also cannot keep away from 
Stella, who now treats him with 
harshness. 


Sir Hugo: Wf she is unbalanced, it must be 
recognised Otherwise, the whole family is 
going to incur the opprobrium for what she 
has done, 


Jack Dean’s visit to his daughter had 
been interrupted by the news that 
Gwendoline, her mind increasingly 
haunted and disturbed, had, on an 
impulse, destroyed the priceless paint- 
ing hanging in the study, which 
belonged to the College. 








Dean: Gwendoline, this is nonsense! Sign it. Yes, yes, sign it. 1 should lke you to. 
Gwendoline: He is always so—just. 
Louis, viewed by Dean and Sir Hugo as something of a left-wing agitator, has been collecting 
signatures for a petition for nuclear disarmament. Sir Hugo thinks it would prejudice Jack 
Dean's future post if his family were involved in the petition. But Dean, though apparently 
having no feeling himself on the subject, insists that Gwendoline should sign if she wants to. 
After hesitating a littlke Gwendoline refuses. In the scenes below, several months later, Stella 
is in the garden with her father. Years before Dean had made something of a name for 
himself as astronomer, and Stella has inherited her father’s interest. But on this particular 
evening she tells him she is expecting a baby—she had succumbed to Louis. Her father 
withdraws into his usual aloofness after showing fatherly love and concern for a brief moment. 


Stella: Louis says you're afraid of dying Dean: I'm not involved . . . . I'm extremely distressed on 


Dean: Louis’s a fool. Don't you know that yet! your behalf, my dear. But I am not involved. 
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Stella: People fall for different things. Mary 
falls for success. Nothing wrong with that 
it's very healthy. And in the Air Force 
you can tell exactly how successful a man 
is by counting the rings on his sleeve. 


The opening scene of Act III, the 
following summer, in Stella’s flat on 
the edge of the town, where she is 
living alone with her baby, having re- 
fused to marry Louis. Her father 
visits her often and is devoted to his 


grandchild. 


Stella: What are you doing? 
Louis: 1 told you; it’s a poem 
to read it. 


I want you 


cannot keep away from 
treats him with 


Louis also 
Stella, who now 
harshness. 


Sir Hugo: If she is unbalanced, it must be 
recognised. Otherwise, the whole family is 
going to incur the opprobrium for what she 
has done. 


Jack Dean’s visit to his daughter had 
been interrupted by the news that 


Gwendoline, her mind increasingly 
haunted and disturbed, had, on an 
impulse, destroyed the priceless paint- 
ing hanging in the study, which 
belonged to the College. 
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Dean: Are you really not well? Gwendoline: He will never give up. He is a saint. 


Dean had been searching frantically for his wife and at last she turns up at Stella’s flat, her 
mind obviously overthrown. Her husband speaks to her gently. Then in a long rambling 
monologue Gwendoline describes some of the tortuous workings of her sick mind and her 
feelings of utter unworthiness. The picture episode and Louis’ petition are inextricably 
involved in the necessity for her to demonstrate her “ wickedness.” But her husband begins to 
see where he has failed; and self-knowledge brings total involvement and salvation for his wife. 


Gwendoline: 1 kept these in my room, and as soon Dean: Oh, now I'm mastered. 
as it began I would deliberately take them up and Gwendoline: Please, dear. See, here’s Hugo to talk to 
I would say to myself: “‘ Gwen, with these you you about college matters. 
could do—,”” oh, things you wouldn't credit. 

















A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


A MIDDLE-CLASS, respectable person 
could not hope for recognition as a 
leader of an artistic movement or a founder 
of theatres, and the name of Horniman 
deserves more honour than is already given 
it, and for different reasons. How many 
people, among the minority interested in 
such things, know that it was Miss Annie 
Horniman who guaranteed the first collected 
edition of Yeats’s poems, gave Bernard 
Shaw his first public showing, founded the 
Abbey Theatre in Dublin and kept it going 
for years, and started the repertory move- 
ment in this country and America by her 
policy and activity at the Gaiety Theatre in 
Manchester before the First World War? 
The centenary of her birth occurs on 3rd 
October and it will be appropriate to re- 
member her ardent spirit and the things it 
made her do and to trace her now fast- 
fading influence. 

She came of Quaker stock but prosperity 
had caused her father to cut something of 
a dash and largely to discard Quaker tradi- 
tion. Her grandfather had founded a very 
profitable business by sensibly putting tea 
in packets for retail sale. The background 
cannot be better described than in Miss 
Horniman’s own words. “ My father was a 
Quaker. He became a Congregationalist 
so as to marry my mother. I was christened 
in a Baptist chapel and, aged eleven, was 
taken to a Presbyterian Church, but when 
I was eighteen we had a handsome carriage 
and pair and that (in a London suburb) took 
us automatically to church.” 

As a child, her independence of mind 
exceeded mere juvenile contrariety. At 
seven she determined she would have a 
vote. As a young woman she rode a bicycle, 
wearing the notorious garments called 
“Bloomers” for the purpose. She studied 
art at the Slade, travelling unattended in 
an omnibus to and fro. As often as she 
could, she went to a theatre. All these 
things were regarded by her parents as 
dangerous, detrimental and altogether re- 
grettable. They did not know that she 
smoked as well, 

The family were great travellers. The 
Horniman Museum at Forest Hill is filled 
with her father’s collections. Miss Horni- 
man herself liked Germany, particularly 
Munich. She liked the way theatres were 
integrated into ordinary life and given an 
income in addition to box-office receipts. 


a ie 
Miss Horniman 
BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


In 1893, her grandfather died and Miss 
Horniman received a legacy which she 
immediately put into a theatrical venture. 
She knew Florence Farr, a kindred spirit 
in many ways, whom she may have met at 
the Slade School, at some of the occult 
gatherings she attended or at a suffragist 
meeting. Miss Farr wanted to arrange a 
season at the Avenue Theatre and Miss 
Horniman offered to back her provided that, 
for family reasons, her name was kept out 
of the matter. The opening play was to 
be Comedy of Sighs, by Dr. John Tod- 
hunter, and Miss Farr asked her friend, 
W. B. Yeats, to write a curtain-raiser in 
order that her niece, about eight years of 
age, might appear as a fairy child. Thus 
The Land of Heart's Desire came to be 
written. Todhunter’s play had a very bad 
reception and Miss Farr approached another 
friend, G. B. Shaw, for permission fo revive 
Widowers’ Houses, in which she had been 
the original Blanche. Instead, Shaw finished 
with speed another play he had started to 
write for her called Arms and the Man. 
This came into the bill on 21st April 1894, 
and ran for seven or eight weeks to poor 
houses. The season closed on 7th July, 
leaving Miss Horniman with a bank over- 
draft. She always referred to this enterprise 
as a “fruitful failure.” She saw a lot of 
Yeats during the run because The Land of 
Heart's Desire remained in the programme 
and he attended the theatre on most nights. 
Aubrey Beardsley designed a poster, his 
first, which caused horses to shy when pas- 
sing the theatre and started the Beardsley 
vogue. 

It was ten years later when Miss Horni- 
man next took a hand in theatre presenta- 
tion. Meanwhile she remained in close 
touch with Yeats and did much secretarial 
work for him, unpaid. In 1903, she met 
the expenses of staging The King’s Thres- 
hold and she made the costumes, after her 
own designs. She took much satisfaction 
in this work because it was creative, and the 
Slade School had taught her that she was 
not an artist. A strangled ambition stirred. 
The performance took place in the Moles- 
worth Hall in Dublin under the auspices of 
the National Theatre Society and Dublin 
newspapers were very unfriendly. After 
an attack in a leading article, Yeats appealed 
to the small audience for financial help. 

(Continued on page 30) 











“The 
Art 
of 
Living”’ 


@ SCENES from the 

lively new revue 
based on the writings of 
Art Buchwald which has 
settled down to a com- 
fortable success at the 
Criterion. Music and 
lyrics are by Monty 
Norman and David Hene- 
ker and lyrics and sket- 
ches by Julian More, with 
additional material by 
Johnny Speight. The 
show is directed by 
Laurier Lister with décor 

by Voytex. 


Above left: 

Carole Shelley and 
Hiram Sherman, a most 
welcome newcomer from 
America, are two popu- 
lar members of the com- 
pany which includes in 
addition Graham Stark, 
Edward Woodward, 
George Baron, Craig 
Hunter, Barbara Evans, 
Judy Bruce, Stella Claire 

and Jean Rayner. 


Left: Hiram Sherman as 
an unsuspecting Ameri- 
can tourist with Graham 
Stark as a_ belligerent 
Englishman, in the amus- 
ing sketch, “Empire 
Loyalist.” 








Right: Jean Rayner, 

Judy Bruce, Stella Claire 

and Barbara Evans in 

another amusing item 

called “Les Bluebell 
Girls.” 


Pictures by 
Divid Sim 


Graham Stark, at the 
piano, with other mem- 
bers of the company in 
“Pub Pianist.” Mr. 
Stark is extremely funny 
as the pianist who fails 
to get a drink during the 


entire evening. 


Graham Stark, George 
Baron and Edward 
Woodward in the amus- 
ing number called “Nea- 
politan Nostalgia.” 








Miss Herniman (Contd.) 

Miss Horniman was moved. When he 
descended from the stage, she said to him, 
“I will give you a theatre.” So Yeats went 
off in good heart on his first American 
lecture tour and Miss Horniman was com- 
mitted to a painful course of instruction in 
the difficulty of helping Ireland. As soon 
as her interest was known and before any 
practical steps were taken, Maud Gonne had 
a letter in “ United Irishman” asking for 
freedom for the Theatre from “ the insidious 
and destructive tyranny of foreign  in- 
fluence.” Undeterred Miss Horniman wrote 
formally to the National Theatre Society 
explaining that the gift she proposed was 
due to her “great sympathy with Yeats’ 
artistic and dramatic aims, as publicly ex- 
plained by him on various occasions.” In 
April 1904, she offered to buy the hall of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, Abbey Street, and 
a building adjoining in Marlborough Street, 
and convert them into a small theatre, and 
her offer was accepted. It was understood 
that the theatre would be her own property 
but the Society were to have full use of it 
without any payment. This arrangement 
remained rather uncomfortably in force for 
six years and it has been estimated that the 
gift was equal to £12,000. In addition, Miss 


Horniman met annual deficits by subsidy, 
so that altogether the Abbey Theatre cost 


her nearly £20,000. At the end of 
1910 she conveyed the freehold to the trus- 
tees of the theatre for £1,000, having trans- 
ferred her interest to Manchester three 
years earlier. 

Virtually, the Abbey Theatre was Miss 
Horniman’s offering to Yeats, whose genius 
she recognised. Nobody else in Ireland met 
with her approval. On their side, the Irish 
went no further than to tolerate her as a 
foreign creditor. The other theatres in 
Dublin opposed the application for a 
dramatic licence but one was provisionally 
granted for six years “on trial.” Miss 
Horniman being a foreigner, it could not 
be issued to her and it was granted to Lady 
Gregory, Yeats’ co-director and patron. 

Lady Gregory probably regretted that 
the material backing she had herself given 
to Yeats left room for additional help from 
such a source. Yeats’ biographer, Joseph 
Hone, says that it was obvious that she dis- 
liked being under obligation to a “ middle- 
class Englishwoman” for the production of 
her plays. 

William Fay, hitherto an amateur actor 
but nonetheless a mainstay of the Irish 
National Theatre, was the first full-time 


member of the Abbey Theatre staff. Miss 
Horniman paid him 30s. a week to check 
the conversion operations on the premises 
on her behalf. The theatre opened on 27th 
December 1904, with On Baile’s Strand by 
W. B. Yeats, and the “ Manchester Guar- 
dian” sent John Masefield over to cover it. 

Miss Horniman spent hundreds of pounds 
each year on the Abbey, for structural and 
general improvements and to meet deficits. 
Her money was taken but her wishes were 
ignored. When The Playboy of the Western 
World caused an uproar in the theatre, she 
wrote to the directors complaining of the 
retaliatory conduct on the stage and con- 
cluded, “I am fighting for us to stand above 
all low political spite on either side. I will 
have no politics.” Shortly after, Lady 
Gregory took Yeats to Northern Italy and 
Miss Horniman’s interest in Dublin became 
purely financial and perfunctory. She had 
early found dissatisfaction with Willie Fay 
and now, in March 1907, she limited his 
contract to the production of dialect plays 
only and sent over a new manager, Ben 
Iden Payne, to produce Maeterlinck’s 
Interior. In June, Miss Horniman wrote to 
Lady Gregory, “It must never be for- 
gotten that if the Theatre be used politically 
I am free to close it at once and stop the 
subsidy,” and in July, Iden Payne, as her 
manager, wrote to Manchester newspapers 
to publicise a scheme for a repertory theatre. 
He had soon resigned from managership at 
the Abbey but he was full of plans for 
Manchester and Miss Horniman gave him 
a free hand up to the limit of her resources. 
She had inherited £25,000 from the estate 
of her father and she devoted this sum to 
the purchase of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester. 

The policy at Manchester was to be the 
production of good plays, by new authors 
if possible; a permanent company of first- 
rate actors and actresses, but no “stars” 
and democratic prices. In her desire to 
find new authors, Miss Horniman read all 
manuscripts submitted, made and filed a 
synopsis of each and wrote to the authors. 
Rehearsals were disturbed by the noise of 
the vacuum cleaner at times and the cleanli- 
ness at the Gaiety was something never 
known before in any theatre. The com- 
pany recruited by Iden Payne included 
Charles Bibby, Lewis Casson, Basil Dean, 
Mona Limerick, Hilda Bruce-Potter and 
Sybil Thorndike. Authors who first came 
before the public at the Gaiety included 
Charles McEvoy, St. John Hankin, Stanley 

(Continued on page 52) 














When Edith Day 
Flipped a Coin 


by 
Eric Johns 


Edith Day as she appeared 

in the title réle of the 

original production of 

“Rose Marie” at Drury 
Lane in 1925. 


(Portrait by Hugh Cecil) 


HE star-spangled posters for Noél 

Coward’s latest play, Waiting in the 
Wings at the Duke of York’s, featured one 
name which for me was charged with more 
magnetism than the rest—Edith Day. 

I had seen all the other inmates of Mr. 
Coward’s home for retired actresses—Sybil 
Thorndike, Marie Léhr, Mary Clare, Norah 
Blaney, Maidie Andrews, Nora Nicholson, 
Maureen Delany and Una Venning—but 
never Edith Day. I was fascinated at the 
prospect of at last setting eyes on this com- 
parative youngster of sixty-four, whose stage 
background was quite remarkable. 

Forty years ago this American musical 
comedy star had conquered London over- 
night by singing “ Alice Blue Gown” in 
Irene at the old Empire—Genée’s Empire in 
Leicester Square. During the entire latter 
half of the Twenties she reigned as Queen 
of Drury Lane, being star of three historic 
successes, all in a row—Rose Marie, The 
Desert Song and Show Boat—which totalled 
up to more than 1,700 performances. Variety 
theatres subsequently claimed her for a 
time and then she disappeared altogether 
after starring with Evelyn Laye in Sunny 
River at the Piccadilly seventeen years ago. 

Why did she settle in this country? Why 
did she come out of retirement? How did 
she feel in her first straight part? I was 
impatient to meet her and get her own 
answers. 

“My engagement at the Lane,” she 
eventually told me, “literally depended on 
the flip of a coin. Had it come down on the 
other side, I would not have played Rose 
Marie here and I would probably not be 
living here now. I’m not exaggerating. It 
is one of those truth-is-stranger-than-fiction 
stories. 

“When I was twenty-four I came over to 
London for the first time to play in Jrene, 


e 


which I had already done on Broadway, and 
I can never hope to see a first night recep- 
tion like that one at the Empire. They 
actually stood on the seats and shouted 
themselves hoarse. I really knew that night 
what it was like to be a star and to be loved 
by the public. The show ran 400 perform- 
ances and I went back to America to a new 
success in Wildflower and to enjoy the 
acclaim of Broadway generally. I was still 
only in my mid-twenties and the future 
looked rosy enough. 

“Then that eccentric impresario, Joe 
Sacks, came along to suggest I should go to 
London to play the title-rdle in Rose Marie— 
at Drury Lane. I think the prospect of play- 
ing at Drury Lane appealed to me more 
strongly than taking on Rose Marie, which 
was more difficult vocally than any part I 
had played up to that time. 

“IT was happy enough on Broadway and 
I had already made my mark in London, so 
why should I leave New York? But then 
there was the Lane, and all it meant to an 
artist! I just could not come to a logical 
decision—one way or the other—so in des- 
peration I flipped a coin. It came down 
for the Lane and so I came over to play 
Rose Marie and I have never been back to 
America since.” 

(Continued overleaf) 





When Edith Day Flipped a Coin (Contd) 

Edith Day soon fell in love with the 
English countryside, with the people and 
with the tempo of the English way of life— 
and that is why she has stayed on here. She 
is still just as enchanted with London and 
continues to count her blessings whenever 
she looks out of her windows which over- 
look the Thames at Hammersmith Bridge. 

Her years at the Lane were packed with 
wonderful memories, but one stands out 
above all others. It was a morning in a 
dreary hired room near the theatre, during 
rehearsals for Show Boat. It was the first 
occasion upon which the principals met the 
chorus and an exchange of compliments was 
going on during a short coffee-break. 

At that moment Jerome Kern, who wrote 
the music for Show Boat, came in with a 
splended-looking Negro, whom he intro- 
duced as the actor engaged to play Joe. 
The young Negro straddled a chair and 
pushed his hat on to the back of his head, 
while Kern went to the piano and played a 
tune none of the company had ever heard 
before. That was how they were introduced 
to “ Ol’ Man River” and to Paul Robeson 
—and there was not a dry eye in the place 
by the time that wonderful voice died away 
at the end of the poignant song. 

Michael Redgrave, who is associated with 


the presentation of Waiting in the Wings, 
rang Edith Day out of the blue and sug- 
gested she might like to play a part in this 
new Noél Coward show, though he warned 


her it would be a small one. She leapt at 
the idea, having rather too much time on 
her hands after the fairly recent death of 
her husband. 

At first she feared her musical comedy 
style of acting might be too broad for a 
straight play, but inspired by Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Marie Léhr and directed by Mar- 
garet Webster, she soon gained confidence 
and fitted into the pattern of the play. 

She was cast as Estelle Craven, the rather 
sad little thing, who sheds a tear on the 
least provocation. She wondered what sort 
of an actress Estelle had been before she 
retired to The Wings in her twilight years. 
When she asked Noél Coward, he replied 
“You picture her for yourself and play the 
character as you feel it! ” 

Edith Day began to see the young Estelle, 
not as a star, but as an efficient ingénue, one 
who hoped for stardom that never came her 
way. She failed to get to the top and ended 
up by playing character parts. She was 
never bitter about it, but genuinely dis- 
appointed about the way in which her career 


turned out, which is why she melts into 
tears so easily in later years. 

Looking back on her own three great 
shows at the Lane, Edith Day is convinced 
that their pleasing melodies have done more 
than anything to keep them alive. As she 
so rightly says, not a day goes by without 
one hearing a number from at least one of 
them on the radio, though thirty years have 
elapsed since their original production at 
Drury Lane. So much for the music of 
Friml, Romberg and Kern—three of the 
greatest melodists of all time. 

Edith Day was tremendously excited by 
the wild cheering she heard when the cur- 
tain fell on the first night of Waiting in the 
Wings, but she pointed out that no one 
stood on his seat, as they did at Jrene. * 
Opera News 

HE Opera Season at Covent Garden 

opens on 2Ist October with a new pro- 
duction of La Sonnambula with Joan 
Sutherland in the leading réle of the in- 
nocent sleepwalker Amina. The French 
soprano, Regine Crespin, who was Glynde- 
bourne’s Marschalin last year and this, sings 
the same réle in Richard Strauss’ Der Rosen- 
kavalier in three performances in German, 
while the Australian, Una Hale, will sing 
the réle for one performance, in this revival 
conducted by Edwards Downes, 

Teresa Berganza returns to sing Rosina in 
five performances of Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, 
and Franco Zeffirelli’s beautiful productions 
of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci will 
be given again in November, a few weeks 
after London audiences will have seen his 
production of Romeo and Juliet at the Old 
Vic. Amy Shuard will again appear in 
Macbeth with John Shaw in the title réle, 
and on 17th November the American 
soprano Claire Watson will be making her 
stage début as Ellen Orford in Peter Grimes, 
the part she sang in the now famous Decca 
recording of the opera. 

Berg’s Wozzeck will be given on 2nd, 7th 
and 12th December with Marie Collier and 
Geraint Evans. John Pritchard conducts. 

Four new productions are to be featured 
in the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company’s 
1960-61 Season. La Traviata, on Sth 
October, will mark the début of Frank 
Hauser in opera production. The Barber 
of Seville is to be produced by Douglas 
Craig on 7th December, Ariadne auf Naxos 
by Anthony Besch late in January and Jan- 
acek’s The Cunning Little Vixen by Colin 
Graham in March. 














Above: Lotta Bainbridge (Sybil Thorndike) 
arrives at “ The Wings,” a home for retired 
actresses, and meets again her old friend 
Almina Clare (Mary Clare), who had retired 
some time ago. In the background L to R, 
are Graham Payn as Perry Lascoe, the 
Home’s secretary, Una Venning as Cora 
Clarke and Maidie Andrews as Bonita 
Granville, who are also residents. 


Right: The tearful farewell between Lotta 
and her dresser Dora (Betty Hare). Dora, 
who is getting married, is unable to look 
after her mistress any more and Lotta, who 
is old, hard-up and too old to work as she 
finds memorising lines too difficult, has 
decided that “The Wings” is to be her 
home from now on. 


“Waiting in the Wings” 


CENES from the new play by Noél Coward which had its first 
performance at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 7th September. 
pa The play, which is presented in association with Michael Redgrave 
Productions Ltd. and F.E.S. (Plays) Ltd., tells of the lives of retired 
Angus McBean actresses living in a charity home, “ The Wings,” and brings back 
into the theatre such welcome names as Norah Blaney, Edith Day 
and Mary Clare. The play is directed by Margaret Webster with 

scenery and costumes by Motley. 
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Lotta begs May Daven- 
port (Marie Lohr) to 
forget their quarrel and 
speak to her. It is a 
month = since__— Lotta 
arrived at the Home 
and in all that time 
May, who has not 
spoken to Lotta for 
thirty years, has kept 
silent in spite of the 
former's repeated 
efforts to be friendly. 
The strain is beginning 
to tell on all of them. 
The ladies have just re- 
turned from a Midnight 
Matinee and are dis- 
mayed to find Sarita 
Myrtle (Nora Nichol- 
son, seated on sofa) out 
of bed. Sarita, who is 
losing her mind, is 
under doctor’s orders 
and confined to her 
room. Also in the pic- 
ture are Deirdre 
O’Malley (Maureen 
Delany) and Maud 
Melrose (Norah Blaney) 
on the stairs, and 
Estelle Craven (Edith 
Day) seated right. 


Perry Lascoe and the 
journalist Zelda Fen- 
wick (Jessica Dunning) 
concoct a plot to raise 
money for “The 
Wings.” Zelda is to 
write an article about 
the actresses in an effort 
to raise money for a 
much wanted solarium, 
but when the old 
ladies learn the reason 
for her visit, they are 
furious with Perry for 
having intruded on their 
privacy. 








The residents have been 
awakened by the smell 
of burning and discover 
that Sarita has set fire 
to her bedroom. They 
gather round their men- 
tally deranged colleague 
in sympathy when they 
learn that it has been 
decided to remove her to 
a mental home. It is 
after this unhappy in- 
cident that May Daven- 
port treaks her long 
silence and she and Lotta 
patch up their quarrel. 
It appears that Lotta had 
married May's ex-hus- 
band and May had 
always thought that the 
younger woman had 
stolen him from her. 


Every week Osgood 
Meeker (Lewis Casson) 
comes to “The Wings” 
to visit his old flame who 
is bedridden upstairs. He 
is met by Miss Archie 
(Margot Boyd) who looks 
after the Home and its 
residents. 














Above: The Christmas Party at 
“ The Wings ” which is greatly en- 
livened by a peace offering in the 
shape of a case of champagne 
from Zelda Fenwick’s newspaper 
boss. Left: After having been at 
“The Wings” for nearly a year 
Lotta receives a visit from her son 
Alan Bennet (William Hutt), whom 
she has not seen for nearly thirty 
years. Alan, who lives in Canada 
with his wife and children, had 
learnt of his mother’s plight and 
has come to offer her a 
home. After much deliberation 
Lotta decides that she would 
rather live on public charity than 
on her son’s and turns down his 
well-meant but clumsily phrased 
offer. Below: The residents wel- 
come a new arrival, Topsy Basker- 
ville (Molly Lumley). A moment 
just before curtain fall. 











Progress at Stratiord-upon-Avon 
THE SEASON'S FINAL THREE PLAYS REVIEWED by Harold Matthews 


i tae Shakespeare Festival at Stratford- 
upon-Avon has never lacked devotees. 
Urged by mentors or native enthusiasm, 
they come in droves and, despite raised 
prices, more seats have been sold this year 
than ever before. There is now to be wel- 
comed a policy at the Memorial Theatre. 
A London branch is to open in Decemter 
at the Aldwych Theatre. Peter Hall. the 
new director, intends to recruit by long- 
term contracts, a company to act together 
as a unit in modern plays as well as in 
Shakespeare. Can we faintly descry a 
shadow thrown before of a. National 
Theatre? 

The six plays chosen by the new director 
to demonstrate Shakespeare’s explorations 
in the varied continent of comedy have now 
all been seen. The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, The Merchant of Venice and 
Twelfth Night were reviewed in the July 
issue. The Taming of the Shrew, Troilus 
and Cressida and The Winter's Tale have 
now been seen, but not in that order. 

Troilus and Cressida was early described 
as a “comedy without genuine laughter, a 
tragedy without pathos ” and the production 
by Peter Hall and John Barton showed these 
divisions. They placed the affair of the two 
lovers, moreover, on a_ sub-plot plane, 
reasonably enough, and had their main 
action on the sands of Troy. A light woman 
cannot successfully dominate a play peopled 
with warriors bearing heroic names. If 
faithlessness be the theme, that of Cressida 
is trivial and ordinary compared with the 
altogether shocking bad faith of Achilles. 

Denholm Elliott showed Troilus as a lover 
whose grief was real but whose personal 
trouble could not be expected to receive as 
much consideration as had his brother's 
selfish and unlawful amour. Owing to 
Dorothy Tutin’s indisposition, Cressida was 
presented by Susan Maryott. Completely 
in possession of the part, scene by scene, 
Miss Maryott held admiring attention but 
left us once more baffled by the girl’s in- 
consistency. A character in a play should 
not be as inconsistent as a character in life. 
If Cressida is merely what her name has come 
to synonymise, then less passion was re- 
quired in her last scene with Troilus. How- 
ever, one did not really wish to see her 
through Ulysses’ eyes, never having done 
so yet. Max Adrian’s Pandarus burst out 


of the play. Taken as revue turns, his 
scenes were a “wow” but he was flatly 
excruciating in song. Unheroic on close 
inspection, the Trojans were a gentlemanly 
crowd. Derek Godfrey brought to Hector 
that suggestion of tolerant good breeding 
that would leave a man unprotected against 
the kind of blackguardly attack that ended 
him. As Aeneas, the Trojan commander, 
Donald Douglas had the air of one who 
owed his high command to his having been 
to the right school. By contrast the Greeks 
are a sordid set. Ulysses emerges as a 
master mind whose secondary position under 
inferior leaders has turned his thoughts to 
irony and cynicism. Eric Porter well pre- 
sented this and seemed nearer to the audi- 
ence in many ways than the other Greeks, 
though this was partly due to wiglessness. 
Paul Hardwick, whose weighty attack on the 
Prologue had well launched the play, made 
a burly, oafish and comical Ajax. Peter 
O’Toole‘’s Thersites, more commentator 
than participant, emmitted more tired disgust 
than active venom. 

The action took place in a shallow saucer 
filled with sand against a blood-shot back- 
cloth and ended in some impressive balletic 
combat. The designer was Leslie Hurry. 

Without scenery of some kind it is doubt- 
ful if skilled direction can obtain more than 
a middling result from plays so bittily con- 
structed as Troilus and Cressida and The 
Winter's Tale. To dress up mummers however 
handsomely, and turn them onto a bare stage 
to maintain and convey a sense of foreign 
place, period and situation is a risky proce- 
dure. Imagination, magnetism and technique 
are required in plenty and it is asking a lot. In 
fact it comes off best in a solo performance 
or a reading. If the picture-frame theatre 
foregoes scenery, the future is all “in the 
round.” 

The Winter's Tale, with practically no 
scenery, was directed by Peter Wood. 
Costumes were by Jacques Noel. Antigonus 
left a large chest, supposedly filled with 
gold—enough for a king’s ransom—useful 
for a seat on a bare stage. 

Again, Mr. Eric Porter brought his 
characterisation home to the understanding. 
As Leontes, he showed the natural kindness 
of a passionate nature suddenly swamped 
with suspicion. Watching his eyes, one knew 

(Continued on page 54) 





“The 
Taming of the 
Shrew’’ 


Left: lar, Holm as Gremio, Paul Hardwick 
as Baptista and James Bree as Tranio in an 
early scene from the play. Baptista will 
not let his younger daughter marry until a 
husband has been found for Katharina, the 
Shrew, much to Gremio’s dismay. 


Picture by Dominic 


The wedding of Katharina and Petruchio. Ljto R: Grumio (Patrick Wymark), Tranio, (James 

Bree), Petruchio (Peter O'Toole), Lucentio (Peter Jeffrey), Bianca (Elizabeth Sellars), Katharina 

(Peggy Ashcroft), Hortensio (Tony Church), Biondello (Dinsdale Landen) and Baptista. 
In the picture top left on balcony, is Jack MacGowran as Christopher Sly. 

(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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@ SCENES from the 
fourth production 
of the Season at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, which 
had its first performance 
on the 2ist June. “ The 
Taming of the Shrew ” 
is directed by John 
Barton with settings 
and costumes by Alix 
Stone and lighting by 
John Wyckham. 


Pictures by 
Dominic 


Above right: Bianca 
with two of her suitors. 
Hortensio, disguised as 
a musician, vies with 
his rival Lucentio, dis- 
guised as a Latin 
master, for the atten- 
tions of the pupil. 


Right: Katharina, now 
married, is brought to 
Petruchio’s country 
house and is soon 
shown that her bad 
temper will get her 
neither food or the 
pretty dress the tailor 
has just brought. 
(Second on the left, 
Clifford Rose as the 
Tailor). 


The final scene, when 
Petruchio wagers with 
Lucentio, now married 
to Bianca. and Horten- 
sio, married to a rich 
widow, that Katharina 
is more obediant than 
either of their wives. 
Katharina triumovhantly 
wins his wager for him 
and all ends happily. 








@ SCENES from 

“Troilus and Cres- 
sida” which had its first 
performance on 26th 
July. The play is direc- 
ted by Peter Hall and 
John Barton, with scen- 
ery and costumes by 
Leslie Hurry, lighting 
by John Wyckham and 
music composed by 

Humphrey Searle. 


Above left: A scene in 
Priam’s Palace. Panda- 
rus, uncle to Cressida, 
entertains Helen and 
her lover Paris, Priam’s 
son. The Trojans are 
being besieged by the 
Greek army because 
Paris had abducted 
Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, and carried 
her home to. Troy. 
(Centre: Max Adrian 
as Pandarus, Elizabeth 
Sellars as Helen and 
David Sumner as Paris.) 
Left: The Greek 
Camp with centre, Eric 
Porter as Ulysses, Peter 
Jeffrey as Agememnon 
and James Bree as 
Nestor. 


(Picture by Roger Wood) 


Achilles (Patrick Allen) 
and Patroclus (Dins- 
dale Landen) look on 
in amusement as the 
enraged Ajax (Paul 
Hardwick) beats Ther- 
sites (Peter O'Toole). 


Pictures by 
Angus McB wm 








“Troilus 
and 
Cressida”’ 


Troilus (Denholm Elli- 
ott) and Ulysses watch 
Cressida (Dorothy Tutin) 
making amorous advan- 
ces to Diomedes (David 
Buck). Troilus has fol- 
lowed Cressida, whom 
he loves and who had 
sworn undying fidelity. 
into the Greek camp only 
to discover that she has 
already forgotten their 
vows. Cressida had 
earlier been handed over 
to the Greeks in exchange 
for Antenor, a captured 
Trojan commander. 


Picture by 
Angus McBean 


The great fight vetween 
Achilles and Hector 
(Derek Godfrey, right). 
Achilles, unable to kill 
Hector in fair fight, has 
him slain by his Myrmi- 
dons and, tying the body 
to his horse’s tail, drags 
the Trojan leader over 
the battle field. A 
moment towards the end 
of the play. 


Picture by 
Roger Wood 








Leontes (Eric Porter, right), King of Sicilia, tegs his guest Polixenes (Patrick Allen), King of 

Bohemia, to stay at court a little longer. But Polixenes is anxious to return to his country 

though when Leontes’ wife, Hermione (Elizabeth Sellars) adds her pleas he consents to 
stay another week. The opening scene of the play. 


@ SCENES from the final production at Strat 

ec ford-upon-Avon which had its first perform- 
The ance on 30th August. The play is directed by 

; Peter Wood with music by Lennox Berkeley, 


ye » ee dances arranged by Pauline Grant and lighting by 
Winter’ &, Tale’ Maurice Daniels. The scenery and costumes are 
by the French designer, Jacques Noel, and are his 

first to be seen at Stratford. 


Paulina (Peggy Ash- 
croft) shows Leontes 
his baby daughter 
and tries to convince 
him that she is 
really his. Leontes, 
eaten-up with jeal- 
ousy, had thought 
his wife unfaithful 
with Polixenes and 
has had her and his 
young son Mamil- 
lius put in prison. 
He refuses to accept 
the babe and bids 
Antigonus (Tony 
Church. left) take 
her and leave her to 
die in some wild and 
remote place. 








Although  Antigon- 
us had left the baby 
to die, she had in 
fact been found and 
brought up by an 
old Shepherd. Six- 
teen years have 
passed and the child, 
called Perdita, has 
now grown into a 
beautiful young girl. 
Right: James Bree 
as the Old Shep- 
herd, Ian Holm as 
the Young Shepherd 
and Jack MacGow- 
ran as Autolycus. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Polixenes_ and 
Camillo, disguised 
as travellers, come 
to find Polixenes’ 
son Florizel, who has 
fallen in love with 
Perdita. But Polix- 
enes is angry and 
Perdita and Florizel, 
with the aid of 
Camillo, fly to 
Sicilia where Perdi- 
ta is reunited with 
her father and 
mother and all ends 
happily. In the pic- 
ture centre, Susan 
Maryott as Perdita 
and Mandy Miller 
as Dorcas. 











PRIL in Portugal! What romantic ideas 
are not conjured up by the title of the 


song? April is certainly a good time to 
visit Lisbon if you are an ardent theatre- 
goer. You catch the tail-end of the opera 
season, the beginning of the ballet season, 
and the theatres are in full swing. Yet, 
despite the joyous outward appearance, one 
is left with a feeling of sadness, the kind of 
sadness that is inseparable from the soul of 
Portugal, at least as expressed in the insis- 
tent fado, which issues plaintively from the 
loudspeaker throughout the day. Writing 
in La Revue Thédtrale five years ago, the 
Portuguese dramatist Luiz Francisco Re- 
bello, said: “Our theatre has for many 
years been in a state of serious crisis. Cut 
off from the masses, confined to entertaining 
a limited social class, the Portuguese theatre 
is rotting away. Boulevard comedies and 
burgeois drama fail to attract the people, to 
whom theatrical art is wholly strange.” This 
pessimistic view is no doubt exaggerated, 
but there is a ring of truth in it. 

The theatre in Portugal is older than that 
of England. Gil Vicente, the “ founder of 
the Portuguese theatre,” lived from 1470 to 
1536. The theatre, which flourished in the 
last century and in the beginning of this, has 
undoubtedly contracted in recent years. 
Nevertheless, despite the deadening effect 
of the official censorship and the paternal 
attitude of the authorities, there is a stirring 
to be sensed; perhaps the best hopes lie 
among the semi-professionals and _ the 
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April in 
Portugal 


A VISIT TO THE 
THEATRES OF 
LISBON 
by 
Ossia Trilling 


The facade of the S. Carlos 

Opera House, Lisbon, which 

dates from 1792 and was desig-ed 

as a faithful copy of the san 
Carlos, Naples. 


universities, like Coimbra, which has just 
acquired a Chair of Theatre History, or the 
adventurous Law School in Lisbon. Portu- 
gal with a population only slightly below 
that of Sweden, might well take a leaf out 
of Sweden’s theatrical book. Lisbon, with 
a population as large as Stockholm’s, has 
as many theatres, indeed more, since, besides 
the opera and the seven regular playhouses, 
there are eight cinema-theatres, some of 
recent construction, used for tours or 
occasional productions. As for the pro- 
vinces, Porto alone has a more or less 
regular theatre—the Teatro Experimental 
do Porto, directed by Anténio Pedro, 
Lisbon can boast one of the loveliest old 
opera houses in the world. The S. Carlos, 
built in 1792 in six months as a replica of 
the famous Neapolitan house of the same 
name (which soon after burnt down), was 
acquired and restored by the state and re- 
opened in 1946 under the direction of Dr. 
José Duarte de Figueiredo. It has five tiers 
of boxes, appalling sight-lines, and an enor- 
mous, resplendent chandelier. Its operatic 
season lasts four months from January to 
April and since 1946 it has given its sub- 
scribers, who make up 96 per cent of its 
audiences today, an astonishingly representa- 
tive selection from the world repertoire, in- 
cluding many rarely performed operas, like 
Murder in the Cathedral, and not a few by 
native composers. Dr. Figueiredo imports 
the principals from all over the world, but 
relies on native talent for chorus, ballet and 











Right: Alfredo Kraus 
as Fausto in Arrigo 
Boito’s opera ‘*Mefis- 
tofele,”’ prodaced by 
Riccardo Moresco 
with décor by Alfredo 
Furiga, at the Teatro 
Nacional de Sao Car- 
los, Lisbon, 


(Photo by 
Luis Mendes) 


stage staff, with the exception of a handful 
of Portuguese singers, of whom only one or 
two can earn their living at their profession. 
The Ballet School, with 70 pupils, founded 
in 1957, is run by Luna Andermatt, a former 
Sadler’s Wells member. Both native and 
foreign conductors take part and this year 
Vittorio Gui conducted Macbeth and La 
Bohéme. Most of the world’s famous sing- 
ers have appeared on the S. Carlos stage. 
including Tebaldi (or Callas, depending on 
which one places first) in recent years. I 
saw Boito’s Mefistofele, the last of 16 operas 
staged this year, with some most effective 
designs by the resident, Italian-born Alfredo 
Furiga, Rafael Arié in the title-role and an 
impressive young tenor (Alfredo Kraus) as 
Faust. But lest it be thought that opera- 
going is only for the well-to-do, let me add 
that the management also stages several of 
the more popular operas at popular prices 
in the 5,000 seater Coliseu, a former circus, 
which is packed to the roof at every per- 
formance. The opera house itself has an 
enormous stock of scenery, props and cos- 
tumes and can mount almost any of the 
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Leonor Teles 
Munoz) and 
(Rogério 


Leit 
(Eunice 
the King 
Paulo), centre, hold 
court im aie scene 
from “Leonor Teles,” 
an historical drama 
partly im verse, by 
Antonio Lopes Ribei- 
ro, directed by Fran- 
cisco Ribeiro, with 
décor by Jose Bar- 
bosa and music by 
Frederico de Freitas, 
at the Trindade 
Theatre, Lisbon, by 
the company of the 
“ Teatro Nacional 
Popular.”’ 

by Octavio 
Teixeira) 


(Photo 


regular operas, occasionally hiring a com- 
plete production from abroad, but the day 
of a permanent native opera seems a long 
way off. To keep the institution as at present 


organised going, the state spent over 
£11,000 on administration and £100,000 on 
running costs last year. 

The leading dramatic theatre, the Don 
Maria II, is also state-owned. Built in 1846 
it has an attractive exterior and seats 900 
inside. In 1929 the state leased it to a 
famous husband-and-wife team, a manage- 
ment called “Rey Colago—Robles Mon- 
teiro.” Today, Mme. Rey Colaco, a widow, 
directs its fortunes (with the aid of a reading 
committee) on a renewable five-year-con- 
tract, which ensures her about £12,500 in 
government subsidy for an_ eight-months’ 
season, provided that at least 3 native plays 
are staged each year. The theatre “ Dona 
Maria II National Theatre,” but it is a 
national theatre in name only; although 
Mme. Cola¢go and her husband have put on 
many worthy plays drawn from the modern 
and classical repertoire over the years and 
took a memorable production of Ta-Mar, 











a dialect-drama about the fisherfolk of 
Nazaré, written by Alfredo Cortez in 1936, 
to the first Par‘s Festival, No more than 
a nucleus of some 23 actors is under contract 
and audience response is so low that eight 
plays at the most can be offered annually. 
and some run for a mere handful of per- 
formances. Last season Fabbri’s Procés a 
Jésus ran for six months with over 200 
performances, beating all records but also 
reducing the annual output. This season’s 
offerings have included Dialogue des Car- 
melites, The Visit of the Old Lady, a new 
poetical drama about fisherfolk called The 
Smack, by Bernardo Santareno, the revival 
of a dialect-drama (Mme. Rey Colaco’s 
speciality) about provincial folk called Wild 
Flowers, ty Carlos Selvagem, two autos by 


























Above: Amélia Rey Colaco, 
leading actress and director of 
the Rey Colaco-Robles Monteiro 
Company, in the title-réle of Diir- 
renmatt’s *“‘ The Visit of the Old 
Lady,”’ directed by the Spaniard 
Cayetano Laca de Tena, with 
décor by Lucien Donnat, at the 
“Teatro Nacional Maria 
I,” Lisbon. (Photo by J. 
Marques) Right: The popular 
Portuguese comedienne, Laura 
Alves, in the title-réle of ** Mar- 
garida Da Roi” (“Irma la 
Douce”), directed by the Spani- 
ard Anténio de Cabo, with décor 
by Hernani Martins and costumes 
by Pinto de Campos, at the 
Teatro Monumental, Lisbon. 
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Vicente, and a contemporary light comedy 
from Spain, by Miguel Mihura, called 
Maribel. The Visit was directed by the 
Spaniard, Cayetano Luca de Tena, with 
imagination and far more fidelity to Diirren- 
matt’s text than in the emasculated version 
now running in London, and the name-part 
seemed tailor-made for Amelia Rey Colago. 
She won the 1960 award for the best actress 
for this réle. This company has staged, in 
recent years, Pirandello, Casona, Fabbri, 
Gogol, and Almeida Garrett (during the 
1955 centenary year), as well as The Crucible 
and Saint Joan, in which Mme. Colago’s 
daughter, Mariana Rey-Monteiro, is said 
to have been magnificent. But Shakespeare 
has not been done for many years and would 
seem teyond their physical capacity today. 
No organised attempt is made, despite 
special performances and matinées for 
children and young people at reduced prices, 
to enlarge the audience or broaden its 
character. The Lisbon Conservatoire, 
founded in 1935, has a Drama Department, 
with some 30 pupils taking a_ three-year 
course. The top two pupils or so usually 
get engaged at the “ Teatro Nacional.” The 
rest have to rely on the small number of 
remaining companies. 

These include the so-called Teatro 
Nacional Popular, a title as misleading as 
that of the Don Maria II. The T.N.P. has 
its origins in the pre-war People’s Theatre, 
but only achieved official recognition in 
1957. It gets about £1,600 for an eight 
months’ season, and last year did The Diary 
of Anne Frank, The Lone Man by Costa 
Ferreira, Waiting for Godot and Twelfth 
Night under the direction of Francisco 
(Continued on page 54) 





An early scene from 
the play. Jim Ken- 
yon (David Whit- 
field, left) is 
enjoying a 
and a chat with his 
friend, Serjeant 
Malone of the 
Mounties (Andy 
Cole), in Lady Jane’s 
Saloon, Fond du 
Lac, in the Canadian 
Rockies. Later the 
Indian Chief, Black 
Eagle is found mur- 
dered and Jim is 
suspected. 


Capturing the atten- 
tion of the Moun- 
ties, Rose Marie, 
played by Stephanie 
Voss, tells them in 
Song of her “won- 
derful Jim.” 


Pictures by 
Dezo Hoffmann Lid. 


“Rose Marie’’ 


CENES from the revival of “ Rose Marie” which opened at the 
Victoria Palace on 22nd August. The musical, which is directed 

by Freddie Carpenter and designed by Peter Rice, is by Otto Harbach 
and Oscar Hammerstein with music by Rudolf Frim! and Herbert 
Stothart and is presented by Tom Arnold and Leslie A Macdonnell. 
“Rose Marie” was first presented at Drury Lane in 1925, when Edith 
Day played the title réle, and was last seen in the West End at the 

Stoll in 1942. 
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Above: The exciting dance sequence in Lady Jane’s Saloon, one of the high spots of the show 
choreographed by Ross Taylor and below, the Royal Mounted Police who always get their 
man, singing the famous “ Mounties Song.” 











The _ spectacular 
“Totem Tom 
Tom” dance per- 
formed by the half 
breed girl Wanda, 
played by Gillian 
Lynne, and_ the 
chorus outside the 
Totem Pole Hotel 
at Kootenay. 


The colourful fash- 
ion parade sequ- 
ence at Lady Jane’s 
Coutourier Salon 
in Quebec, which 
opens the second 
half of the show. 


Lady Jane (Mag- 
gie Fitzgibbon) 
dances with her 
boy friend Hard- 
boiled Herman 
(Ronnie Stevens) 
at the pre-wedding 
party given 
Rose Marie 
her future 
band, Edward 
Hawley. But the 
wedding never 
takes place because 
Rose Marie finally 
realises that she 
cannot live with- 
out Jim Kenyon 
whom she truly 
loves. 





Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


| ee 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
Se 7—11.30 p.m. 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
__Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 
ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till i. pe. daily 
y 


Sun. 11 p.m. F Licensed 





“As 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 














CINZANO 


BIANCO 


The 
Deliciously Different 
White Vermouth 











Restaurant News 


Rules 


RENEWED my acquaintance the other 

day with one of our oldest and most 
famous restaurants, Rules of Maiden Lane. 
Just behind the Adelphi Theatre, this has 
been a rendezvous for theatregoers for 160 
years. A gallery of autographed photo- 
graphs also testifies to the fact that many 
famous artists have celebrated here. Still 
unchanged, it is a real bit of old London 
dating back to 1750. 


Good Food 


Celebrated for its really good food—this 
is a place in which to eat well. Steaks, cut- 
lets, grills and roasts, and, of course, fish, 
are of the very best and cooked to perfec- 
tion. The coffee is also excellent. A small 
cocktail lounge is available for drinks 
whether you dine or not, and this is one of 
THE places to take your overseas visitors, 
especially if they are disgusted with the 
average English hotel cuisine. ni 


Have you been to . 


FIRE EGG & 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 


We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGias, 
Author of **Well Let's Eat’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 

3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








A new and fashionable restaurant in the 
heart of Knightsbridge specialising in pre- 
Theatre Dinners and after Theatre Suppers. 


BELVEDERE gril 


Under the personal supervision of George 
(late of the 500 Club) Fully Licensed 
Lunches - Dinners: 12 - 3 p.m., 6 p.m. to 
midnight, Open Sundays 
Reservations: BELgrave 5758 





LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 


SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 

40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. CER. 1056 

i and 

| 144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 

| Open 12 - 11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 11 p.m 





LEY ON’S & 

Chop Suey Restaurant sp 
Established 1926 

$1 WARDOUR ST., W.1. a 


GERrard it 


Open Daily 
) 12 to 11pm. 








REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 








Fully Licensed 
(inc. Sundeys 
GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeam 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 








Londons Ged, Steak House 
In the heart of London's Theatreland 

Fully licensed until midnight 
17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 
RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 











Miss Horniman (Contd.) 


Houghton, Allan Monkhouse, Harold Brig- 
house, Harold Chapin and Elizabeth Baker. 
Most of the works were of a realist character 
and became lumped together in discussion 
as the “ Manchester school.” There were 
exceptions to this trend. William Poel 
produced Measure for Measure, Shaw pro- 
duced Candida and Lewis Casson produced 
Euripides Hippolytus in a new translation 
by Gilbert Murray. The system was truly 
repertory. No play was allowed a long run 
but nearly all were frequently repeated dur- 
ing their first season and the following one. 

In June 1909, the Horniman Company 
had their first London season, appearing at 
the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, and 
Max Beerbohm was most impressed. Miss 
Horniman was very pleased with the way 
her theatre was developing over here and 
she was inclined to withdraw from Dublin 
altogether. Early in the following year she 
offered the Abbey Theatre to its directors, 
Yeats and Lady Gregory. for £1,000, and 
they accepted. Completion was fixed for 
December and Miss Horniman was to con- 
tinue with her subsidy up to that date. The 
sands were not destined to run out undis- 
turbed, however. 

On 6th May 1910, late on a Friday night, 
King Edward VII of England died. On the 


following day, all theatres in what was then 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland closed, all except the Abbey Theatre, 


Dublin. When Miss Horniman learned this 
she was extremely angry and she considered 
that the directors had broken their agree- 
ment and that her liability was at an end. On 
the 10th May she telegraphed the manager 
to that effect. The manager was Lennox 
Robinson, very young and recently appoint- 
ed. He saw no connection between public 
events and the art of the theatre and when 
the news of the King’s death came through 
he was alone with his responsibility. Yeats 
had gone to Normandy and Lady Gregory 
was at her home in Galway. A telegram 
which he sent to her was delayed by the 
messenger-boy. When Lady Gregory’s 
reply. “Should close through courtesy,” 
reached Robinson, the matinee performance 
was running its course. After that, to close 
in the evening seemed pointless. Miss Horni- 
man considered that such a manager should 
be dismissed. She wrote to the Dublin 
newspapers protesting about his conduct. 
They, whilst not sharing her point of view, 
welcomed the occasion for a nice, lively 
exchange of unpleasant opinions. Miss 
Horniman felt that she could not be ex- 


pected to continue her subsidy but the 
directors still required it. Lady Gregory 
had been trying to raise an endowment 
fund but most of the well-to-do people 
were Unionist and everything in Ireland was 
apt to take on political colouring. More- 
over, when Yeats returned he stood by 
Lennox Robinson. On Ist November the 
Dublin “Evening Telegraph” announced, 
“The fairy godmother of the Irish Dramatic 
Movement parts with the Abbey today.” 
The question of the subsidy was referred to 
the arbitration of C. P. Scott, editor of the 
“Manchester Guardian.” Six months later 
he decided in favour of the Abbey. Miss 
Horniman, having spent over £10,000 on 
that theatre, was not pleased to be placed 
in the position of owing the directors an- 
other £400. 

Meanwhile, the Gaiety company had had 
a second London season at the Coronet, 
presenting The Critic, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle and The Silver Box, to the 
satisfaction of Miss Horniman and her 
manager, Iden Payne. The Gaiety, how- 
ever, never made a lot of money. Some- 
times money was lost over good productions 
which lacked popular appeal. Miss Horni- 
man never complained but Mr. Payne felt 
that either standards must be lowered or 
money lost and he accordingly resigned his 
post as artistic director. His place was taken 
by Lewis Casson. 

In 1912, the Gaiety company went to 
Montreal for six weeks, then again to the 
Coronet, winning golden opinions, and in 
June, at the invitation of the Stage Society, 
they undertook the first production of 
Hindle Wakes, at the Aldwych. 

All went well until Miss Horniman took 
exception to Mr. Lewis Casson’s production 
of Julius Caesar in October 1913. She took 
exception to this because she considered it 
“ freakish ” and that it showed the influence 
of Gordon Craig, who had once attacked 
her in The Mask and for whom she enter- 
tained a hearty antipathy. Mr. Casson re- 
signed but agreed to carry on until Christ- 
mas. It was the teginning of the end. A 
rule-of-thumb director followed and inspira- 
tion failed. Old favourites had left the 
company and audiences were falling away. 
When the War came in 1914 audiences were 
again greatly diminished. Much of the 
Gaiety’s support had always come from 
Germans and Jews, the same people who 
supported the Hallé Orchestra, In June 1917, 
the actors’ contracts terminated and the 
Gaiety became what Miss Horniman called 

(Continued on page facing) 





Miss Horniman (Contd.) 


a “ lodging-house theatre” and so remained 
until 1921, when it was sold for £52,000, 
leaving her with a large overdraft. The 
library of plays was given to the British 
Drama League. 

On 6th August 1937, Miss Annie Eliza- 
beth Fredericka Horniman died in her sleep 
at Shere, in Surrey. She had been made a 
Companion of Honour in 1933 for her ser- 
vices to drama. Her example had been 
widely followed. To name but two in- 
stances, both Lilian Baylis and Sir Barry 
Jackson have stated that it was her inspira- 
tion that led to the founding of the Old Vic 
and to the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 


fe 


The Wagner Brothers 


@ WIELAND WAGNER (left) and his brother 

WOLFGANG discuss the productions for the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth. Wolfgang Wagner was 
responsible for the new productions of ‘“‘ The Ring ”’ 
given at this year’s Festival (reviewed in our last issue), 
when Wieland’s production of “The Flying Dutchman” 
was also a brilliant success. Wolfgang was faced with 
the difficult task of improving on Wieland’s brilliant 
production of ‘“‘ The Ring” first presented at the 
Bayreuth Festival in 1951, and remarkable for its many 

revolutionary aspects in stagecraft. 





cultural events in EUROPE 


Music ... Opera .. . Ballet Festivals and Theatres including 


Wagner Festival — Bayreuth 1961 


AND ALL OTHER LEADING FESTIVALS 


Tickets - Travel - Accommodation 


Festival Services Limited 


Official Booking Agent for European Association of Music Festivals 


32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW3 


Knightsbridge 1357 Kensington 9837 


WORLD WIDE TRAVEL 
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Progress at Stratford-upen-Avon (Contd.) 
the moment when Leontes was teset by a 
doubt nothing would allay. After all, to be 
jealous, as to fall in love, might happen to 
anybody, for jealousy, as Emilia remarked 
to Desdemona, “is a monster begot upon 
itself... The scenes with Mamillius were well 
and movingly played. It did seem, however, 
that a wrong note was struck when blaming 
Antigonus for the interference of his wife. 
The words, “I knew she would” were 
spoken comically, as if to draw laughter, 
which they did. Elizabeth Sellars was a 
gentle Hermione, beautiful in the statue 
scene but not very moving. Peggy Ashcroft 
was a severely Victorian Paulina. In man- 
nered fashion of a similar period, Derek 
Godfrey, as “ Time” introduced the second 
part. Throughout, Paul Hardwick was a 
crisply spoken and very serviceable Camillo. 
The perfunctory high spirits at the sheep- 
shearing were not contagious. Autolycus 
was rather a lonely figure. Jack Mac- 
Gowran suggested an underlying melancholy 
unusual in this part. Having stolen the 
young shepherd’s purse, he allowed the 
rustics to take his stock-in-trade without 


payment. 

John Barton directed The Taming of the 
Shrew as a play within a play, Sly being on 
the stage throughout and interrupting once 


or twice. Extracts from an old play of un- 
known authorship were used for this pur- 
pose. Jack MacGowran played the unfor- 
tunate Sly. There was an excellent setting 
by Alix Stone in the form of a wooden 
building of two storeys attractively ram- 
shackle albeit more Morland or Flemish 
than Italian in character. This was mounted 
with a rotating centre-piece after the fashion 
introduced by Sean Kenny at the Mermaid 
Theatre and elsewhere. There were slam- 
matle doors and it was not left to Katha- 
rina and Petruchio to provide all the noise. 
In the general din, the two principals offered 
a comparatively serious psychological study. 
Peter O’Toole was no mere bully as Petru- 
chio. Much thought seem reflected in his 
handsome face. Peggy Ashcroft showed 
once more how completely she is mistress 
of the stage by adding new interest to the 
character of Katharina in a plausible and 
fascinating study of unusual depth. Eliza- 
beth Sellars was a pertly sly Bianca, as if 
capable of shrewishness under provoca- 
tion. Paul Hardwick gave weight and 
humour to Baptista and Ian Holm made 
Gremio’s grim utterances find their target. 
Well produced, the characters shot forward 
to deliver their lines and were often able to 


introduce comparatively subtle intonations. 
One of the stiffer fences of this farcical 
steeplechase is Biondello’s account of the 
bridegroom’s progress and this was cleared 
with credit by Dinsdale Landen, who did 
not reel it straight off at a gabble but broke 
it into sections accompanied by appropriate 
business, 

After Dame Peggy Ashcroft had delivered 
Katharina’s long closing speech with moving 
sincerity and Mr. MacGowran had gathered 
up the drunken Sly, familiar notes were 
kindly allowed in the National Anthem, for 
this production only, which deserved this 
concession. * 
April in Portugal (Contd.) 

Ribeiro. In the summer months it tours the 
countryside, but its productions are said to 
be of poor quality. This year’s repertoire, 
at the Trindade, of which they have taken 
a lease, included Leonor Teles, by the dir- 
ector’s brother, Anténio Lopes Ribeiro, 
better known as a film producer and author 
of film scripts, and translator of Shaw, and 
Giraudoux, among other European authors. 
Leonor Teles opens in 1371, the year 
in which Britain and Portugal signed 
the alliance which is still in force today. 
and tells, in a rambling way, which might 
be called epic, since a narrator is used, but 
ig nearer to the technique of the cinema, 
how the Portuguese King Fernando forcibly 
and adulterously married the woman of his 
heart (who gives the play its title) and how 
each met the fate they deserved. The last, 
ironic line is “ The King is dead! Long live 
the people!” A notable actress, Eunice 
Mufioz, played the name part in a somewhat 
declamatory manner, but the production of 
the “ chronicle drama,” staged on two levels, 
left much to be desired. Other subsidised 
companies are the Children’s Theatre (the 
Gerifalto) and the Circulo de Cultura 
Teatral, and Antonio Pedro’s Porto com- 
pany, which this year did The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Uncle Vanya, and a 
Brasilian play. There is also a privately- 
run touring company. The remaining Lisbon 
theatres are privately owned and operated. 
One of this season’s hits was Irma la Douce, 
re-titled Margarida da Rua, skilfully dir- 
ected by Antonio de Cabo, the Spaniard 
whose production of Las Mocedades del Cid 
was staged at the Paris Festival in 1956. The 
Parisian spirit has been beautifully captured 
both by him and the designer, Pinto de 
Campos, and the ebullient comedienne Laura 
Alves “has them rolling in the aisles” by 
(Continued on page 56) 





Theatre on Reeord 


IONEL Bart is the most talented new- 
comer to London's musical theatre since 
Noél Coward. 

It is little more than eighteen months ago 
that we first came across his name, as writer 
of the music and lyrics of Fings Ain't Wot 
They Used T’Be, the complete score of 
which he wrote during the two weeks of 
rehearsals at the Theatre Royal, Stratford. 
He was then commissioned to write the 
lyrics for Lock Up Your Daughters, which 
opened the Mermaid Theatre, and now there 
is the fabulously successful Oliver! for which 
he has written book, music and lyrics. His 
next project, he tells us, is a London folk 
opera about life in the East End during the 
1940 blitz, and he would like it to be pre- 
sented at Drury Lane. 

The New Theatre cast of Oliver! can be 
heard on Decca LK 4359, and they have a 
splendidly varied set of songs to offer, from 
the raucous jollity of “Consider Yourself” 
to the macabre wit of “That's Your Funeral” 
and the moving simplicity of “Where is 
Love?” which is almost unique in being a 
love song that is not concerned with sexual 
attraction. The outstanding performer on 
the disc is undoubtedly Georgia Brown, who 
reveals herself as a compelling mixture of 
Marie Lloyd and Vera Lynn. 

Apart from the exceptional quality of the 
entertainment on this record, the quantity 
should also be noted. In contrast to the 
short measure given on many long-playing 
discs, Oliver! offers over 56 minutes of music. 

To celebrate the first birthday of their 
“Golden Guinea” series, the Pye Company 
has issued a bargain price two-disc album, 
cumbrously entitled “Down Drury Lane to 
Memory Lane” (GGL 0061). A score or so 
melodies from Drury Lane musicals of the 
past 35 years are given expansive treatment 
by the 101 strings, a large and lush-sound- 
ing orchestra of almost 150 musicians. This 
would seem rather a lot for such modest 
tunes as “Rose Marie”, but the general 
effect is very pleasant. Apart from the 
obvious choices there are a few less familiar 
tunes, such as “My Heart is Like the River” 
from The Sun Never Sets, and “A Girl Like 
Nina” from Ball at the Savoy—and did you 
know that Jerome Kern’s “I Won't Dance”, 
which was featured so successfully in the 
Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers film version of 
Roberta, had been previously sung at Drury 
Lane by Richard Dolman and Adele Dixon 
in Three Sisters? 


by Roy Plomley 


On Decca LK 4355 (“Girl Crazy”) Ian 
Carmichael sings, in a pleasantly nonchalant 
manner, a dozen numbers of variable 
quality, including a couple of rarities among 
American show songs, “Money Isn't Every- 
thing’, from Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
Allegro, and Cole Porter's evocative “Ours”, 
from the 1936 revue, Red Hot and Blue. 

There are no surprises among the “Show 
Tunes” which Fred Hartley chooses to play 
on Ace of Clubs ACL 1012. His conserva- 
tive policy in sticking to the old reliables is 
reflected in his piano playing, which is un- 
spectacular and impeccable. This is a well- 
recorded and inexpensive disc which makes 
excellent background music. 

An unusual enterprise is a 14-minute 
dramatisation of the legend of “Perseus and 
Medusa” (E.P. H.M.V. 7EG 8597). The 
story is narrated by Roger Livesey, and 
played by Graham Stark, Denis Quilley, 
Jerry Verno and others. The general effect 
would be of a Programme for Schools on 
the BBC, except that there are four witty 
songs written by John Gregory and David 
Croft, which are straight from the world of 
Intimate Revue. * 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS RECORDS MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
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SET OF 9 PUNCH AND JUDY figures, £6; 

THREE CARD TRICK, 2s. 9d.; a collection of 
professional TRICKS and ILLUSIONS, cost over £15, 
sell £5.—Fry, 5 South Street, Hythe, Southampton. 


RIGHTON (centre of town, 150 yards from Sea 
Front). Self-contained flat comprising 3 bedrooms, 
2 reception, kitchenette, bathroom and W.C. Fully 
furnished including TV, washing machine and refriger- 
ator, 12 guineas per week. Long let preferred. 
Apply—Elliott, 


Brighton 1. (Tel: 26333.) 


UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private lessons 
10 Beaconfield 


Shorthand /Typing).—Mabel Evies, 
Road, London N.11. ENT. 3324 


OR SALE-—* Theatre World’ June 1942 to 
December 1959, except July 1944, May 1946, 
February 1947, February and September 1952. 


two only binders. Owner desirous quick sale: first 


reasonable offer for lot accepted.—John Simpson, 12 


Colet Gardens, London W.14. 





PAMELA HUMPHERY, L.R.A.M. L.G.S.M. 
(Elocution) 
1 St. Ann's Villas, London W.11 
VOICE PRODUCTION oitenies DEFECTS 
COACHING FOR AUDITIONS, ETC. 

PRIVATE LESSONS, DAY OR SEVENING 

BY ARRANGEMENT 

Telephone: PARK 4312 











OR SALE—* Theatre World” 
Dlete years 1931-39, 1940-46. 
1930, 1950-1958. ‘** Play Pictorial 
offer.—Box No. 626. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
JANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. 
comedy complete with music.—Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool. 
ANTOMIME. 
suit professional production. Approved 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. 
Blackburn. 
‘TAGE WARDROBE (Trouper, 
Comedy, Period) Tap Mats, 
Records, Scripts. Cheap.—Brown, 
Edinburgh. 


315 issues. Com- 


16 issues. Best 


artists and 
Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


Harwood, 


Dancers, Ballet, 
Record Player, 
18 St. Stephen St., 


HEATRE WORLD.” Bound copies for 1933-1939 | 


(including May 


1939 copy now unobtainable) 
for sale. 
2079. 


Offers to—Box No. 627 or Tel: 


IGHTS, Elastic Fishnet. All 
quality. 30s. pair.—Star 
Eims Road, London S.W.4. 


OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy/Dicta- 

phone Typists, etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd 
periods, weeks or days. Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., S.W.1. (3 mins. St. 
James’ Park Station.) Tel: ABBEY 2354/5817. 

YPING, shorthand writing, book-keeping neatly 


executed—Barr, 73 Grosvenor Road, Wanstead, 
E.11. Tel: WAN 0515. 


colours. 
Costume Studios, 78 


OLIN CONDUCTOR ARRANGER for theatre | 


and light music, one of the best in the country, 
now free.—Lea, 10 Regina Terr., W.13. EALing 4734. 
y J ANTED—Chief Electrician by Howard & Wynd- 

ham Ltd., for Theatre Royal, Newcastle. Write 
immediately with references—9 Grafton Street, W.1. 
} pe nmond GIRL—Either 

Balancer.—Bullen, 
Pontefract, Yorks. 


y IGS. Large variety theatrical wigs all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.— 


Contortionist-acro. or 
35 Earl Street, Featherstone, 


Sons & Dudeney, 54/55 Ship Street, | 


Also | 


Incomplete 1927- | 


studies for | 


Original scripts, | 


New Dick Whittington Script to , 
reading. | 


TERminus | 


Excelient | 


April in Lisben (Conid.) 

trading on her well-established and popular 
routine that makes little effort to suggest 
the original Irma, opposite Luiz Tito, 
Brasilian guest-artist, as Jerry. At the 
Monumental, where /rma ran for months, 
the Children’s Theatre performs when it is 
in Lisbon. The musical shows at some of 
the other theatres are pale imitations of 
their Parisian prototypes, enlivened here 
and there by local knockabout and verbal 
humour and the sentimental fado. 


Among the foreign visitors, Lisbon had 
visits from Edwige Feuillére, Jean-Pierre 
Aumont and Pierre Brasseur. French com- 
panies visit the capital regularly but I could 
find no record of a British visit, other than 
the Festival Ballet at the Opera in 1958, 
since the Old Vic performed at the Dona 
Maria II in 1939. More’s the pity. The 
outstanding visiting team this season, with- 
out any doubt, was the Popular Art Theatre 
from Sao Paolo, which performed its 
Brasilian musical hit, Gimba, for a number 
of months at the Capitélio. I wrote about 
it in these pages after their opening at the 
Theatre of the Nations in the summer. 
Among the plays which their leading actress 
Maria della Costa brought over with her 
was The Good Woman of Setzuan, which the 
Portuguese censor would have banned but for 
the intervention of the Brasilian Ambasador. 
Nevertheless Portuguese fascists succeeded 
in stopping the show, literally, by organising 
a disturbance in the auditorium on several 
successive nights, and this gave the authori- 
ties a pretext for putting a halt to the 
“dissemination of Marxist propaganda.” 
The ways of the Portuguese censor are as 
mysterious as those of our own Lord Cham- 
berlain used to be until very recently. The 
Visit, although the clerical authorities 
anathematised it as Communist propaganda, 
was left untouched. ZIJrma la Douce was 
scarcely molested. Yet no Portuguese com- 
pany can hope to get a licence for a play 
by Brecht or one hostile to or even critical 
of official policy. The sting of the musical 
revues is drawn and only harmless political 
jokes cross the footlights. Any number of 
theatre people both high and low com- 
plained of the arbitrary stupidity of the 
official censor, whose policy must, of course, 
be largely held responsible for the fact that 
the theatre in Portugal today despite more 
official financial and moral encouragement 
than ever before, is still very much a past- 
time for the middle classes, and it is quite 
obvious that young writers cannot really 
speak their minds for fear of the ban. * 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wats Or. 


which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn't take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe's Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores, 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@@ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£460 


SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 




















EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance :— 

Gilt and Gingerbread Lionel Hale 
The Grass is Greener (restricted) 

H. & M. Williams 

The Long and the Short and the Tall 

Willis Hall 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 














FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD = S252" 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse. S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 

one or more of your friends 

will bring great enjoyment 

through the year and pro- 

vide a constant reminder of 

your __ interest. bey | not 

arrange now for your friends’ 

gift by sending us your 

instructions for delivery of 

“ Theatre World” anywhere 

n the world 

This greetings 
card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges Write today to: 
covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 
One —o - dh Friend “ THEATRE WORLD ” 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
21/- post free Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


SEPTEMBER 1960 MAY 1960 JANUARY 1960 

A Man for all Seasons Inherit the Wind Rosmersholm 

Oliver Flower Drum Song The World of Suzie Wong 
The Brides of March Follow That Girl Richard II 


DECEMBER 1959 


The Marriage-Go-Round 
AUGUST 1960 APRIL 1960 
a Visit A Majority of One bi ee of 
Ross Fings Ain't Wot They R _ arnest 
Galileo Used t'Be ~~ 
Saint Joan (Old Vic) NOVEMBER 1959 
- bose mnegted Mile 
JULY 19 ieces of Eight 
Stratford-upon-Avon MARCH 1960 As You Like It 
Season The ee Side of (Old Vic) 
The Caretaker the Par 
Orpheus in the When in Rome OCTOBER 1959 


Underworld Look Who's Here Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 


Coriolanus 


JUNE 1960 FEBRUARY 1960 SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Most Happy Fella The Amorous Prawn The Aspern Papers 
A Passage to India Make Me an Offer The Ring of Truth 
The Gazebo A Clean Kill Roots 

















